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7 New FUNK & WAGNALLS Books 





STANDARD DICTIONARY of FOLKLORE, MYTHOLOGY & 
LEGEND 


Edited by Maria Leach, it represents a selection from the research 
of 12 years and includes articles and definitions by 30 of the 
world’s foremost folklorists. For the first time, the folklore, 
mythology and legend of the world is gathered in one major, over- 
all survey. Vol. I, A-l, 512 pages, $7.50 


FABULOUS BOULEVARD 


By Ralph Hancock. The exciting story of the growth of Los An- 
geles told with Wilshire Boulevard as the directing line that runs 
through it. Covers people, places, events from the earliest days 
to the present scene of the world’s most beautiful department 
stores, more modern office buildings, most famous restaurants. 

350 pages, $3.50 


27 MASTERS OF POLITICS 


In a Personal Perspective, by Raymond Moley. The distinguished 
Vewsweek editor and authority on American political affairs gives 
27 enlightening, fascinating profiles of some of the country’s lead- 
ing politicians and statesmen and the forces and ideas that moved 
them. 1 Newsweek Book. $3.50 


MEDICINE ON THE MARCH 


By Marguerite Clark, head of Newsweek's Medicine Department. 
The record of the 25 vears advance in medicine made during the 
5 war vears. Including news of the latest research, treatments, 
surgical techniques and drugs. 

100 pages. 4 Vewsweek Book, $3.50 


ADVENTURES IN STITCHES 


A New Art of Embroidery. By Mariska Karasz. This new how- 
to-do-it book brings a new form of self expression to the modern 
woman. Filled with original designs and step-by-step diagrams, 
the book inspires the reader to create her own art of embroidery. 

Printed in color, 9 x 1114, every page illustrated, $3.85 


THE STRATEGY OF HANDLING CHILDREN 


By Donald A, Laird, D.Se., and Eleanor Laird. For parents of 
tots and teen-agers, this new kind of book includes 566 questions 
parents actually ask about their children, together with clear, con- 
structive, practical answers to each. 

320 pages, 50 illustrations. 33.85 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. «¢ 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Snead & Company offers you a fully integrated li- 


brary designing and construction service—from pre- 
liminary consultation to the finished library. Every 
phase of the project is under the supervision and re- 
sponsibility of a coordinated group of library special- 
ists. This undivided responsibility insures economical, 


efficient results, and relieves the librarian of a multi- 


tude of details. 


Whether you need a complete new library or addi- 
tional facilities in your present one, 26 acres of plant 
floor space equipped with modern, specialized ma- 
chinery is available for the rapid, economical pro- 
duction of all types of metal and wood library equip- 


ment. 


We will gladly help to prepare detailed layouts and 


specifications based upon oul analysis of your re- 
quirements without any cost or obligation. To get 
the maximum benefit from our extensive background 


of experience in the library field, consult us during 


the earliest planning stage. 


Your letter or wire will receive prompt attention. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of 
Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Orange, Virginia 


++ £+ + + + + + HE 


SNEAD PRODUCTS 


Steel Bookstacks, 


inel 
Single and 


M ultitier. 
Snead Modular Construction. 


Dex k 
Marble, etc. 


I loors, Concrete, Steel, 


Stack Stairs and Elevator Enclo- 


sures, 


Automatic Book 


Distributors. 


Carrels, Study Units, and Office 


Enclosures. 
Movable Partitions. 
Louverall Ceiling Lighting 


Acoustical Treatment for Sound 


Absorbtion. 
Stack Accessories. 


Wood Library Furniture and 


Equipment, newly designed for 
mproved functional value. 

Charging Desks 

Catalog Cases 

Tables 

Shelving 

Chairs 

Iechnical Equipment 


Detailed descriptions of the above 


sent upon request. 
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to make your work easier 


these four special services of The New York Times 


1. The New York Times Index 


Your guide to thousands of current news facts. An index to news in 
The New York Times. Published twice monthly and in an annual cumu 
lative volume. Gives date, page and column news appeared in The Times 
so you can turn quickly to the item in almost any newspaper. 24 semi 
monthly issues, $35; annual volume, $35 ($36 foreign). Combined semi- 


monthly and annual volume, $50 ($51 foreign). 


2. The New York Times On Microfilm 


A complete edition of The New York Times on durable, space-saving 
35 mm. microfilm. The final edition is used, weekday and Sunday. Three 
small reels make a full month's file. Mailed to subscribers every ten 
days. Files from 1851 are available on microfilm. Subscription for current 
year, $140 ($144 foreign). Back years 1939-1949, $175 each. Prices quoted 


on request for years 1851-1938 


3. The New York Times Rag-Paper Edition 


To meet the needs of readers who want to keep articles or whole issues 
of The New York Times, the rag-paper edition is published every day 
Copies may be purchased singly (75¢ weekday, $1.25 Sunday) or by 


yearly subscription. A year’s file on rag paper: unbound, $225; bound 


$300. (Transportation extra on foreign subscriptions.) 


4. The New York Times Bound Newsprint Edition 


Weekday and Sunday issues of The New York Times, including the Book 
Review and The New York Times Magazine are bound semi-monthly 
in a tan buckram binding and ready for delivery on the 15th and 30th 
of each month. Annual subscription, $150. (Transportation extra on 


foreign subscriptions. ) 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 229 W. 43rd St.. New York 18, N.Y. 








By BERNARD M. FRY, 


A. WARHEIT and G. E. RANDALL 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
Library System: Its Origin and 


Development 
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The 
A.E.C. maintains its headquarters offices in 
Washington, D.C. 


ciples is that of contracting with industry 


the A.E.C. organization is desirable. 
Among its basic prin- 


ind educational institutions for the opera- 
tion of its production and research activi- 
In each area where these activities are 
A.E.C, 
office which supervises and controls the ac 
The 


in Washington and its operations 


ties. 
carried on, the has an operations 
tivities of the contractors of that area. 
4 be 
offices have approximately 4500 employees, 
ts contractors have 70,000 employees. Li- 
braries are maintained by each contractor as 
} 


by A.E.C. at Washington and Oak 
offices. 


well as 
Ridge 


maintained by the contractor are supervised 


and certain regional Those 


by and responsible to the line organizations 


of the contractor. 
Some of these libraries, notably those 
serving the larger laboratories, Argonne, 


Brookhaven, Los Alamos, Oak Ridge, etc., 


have large, well-organized holdings in 


itomic energy and related fields which are 


being 


rapidly developed into great scholarly 
collections, unique in their areas. ‘The typi 
cal library consists of a comprehensive col- 
lection of scientific and technical publica- 
tions, plus a separate document file room 
for classified research and development re- 


While 


interested in giving library serv- 


ports. each of these libraries is 


primarily 
ice to its installation personnel, the service 
this limitation. All 


] 
Trequentiy ex eeds 








libraries give and receive interlibrary loan 
service. Brookhaven is extensively engaged 
in bibliographic work which receives wide 
distribution. Libraries at the production 
plants of Oak Ridge (K-25 and Y-12) and 
Hanford contribute to the A.E.C. catalog 
ing program for reports. Argonne initiated 
an indexing system for the plutonium proj 
ect reports which was expanded by the con 
all A.E.C. reports. 


this 


mission to cover 

In spite of decentralization, the 
libraries, by virtue of the common interest, 
have formed a definite system. 


They 


the same centralized cataloging, 


operating 


use the same materials, draw upon 


reterence 


and bibliographic services, and are limited 


in the exchange of documents to authorized 


project personne] 


This library system has evolved in the 


past three years. During the war it was 
necessary to protect the secret of the activi 


Army \l inhattan 


(the military 


ties of the U. S. Engi 


neer District predecessor of 


the A.F.C.) 


regulations. 


by the most stringent security 
One of the methods used was 
that of compartmentalization, limiting the 
information available to personnel to that 


actually required for the performance of 


their work. While this type of restrictior 


made the manufacture of the atomic bomb 


the best kept secret in history. it inherently 


? 
caused waste and unnecessary duplication 


of research. In the spring of 1946, the 


Manhattan District established a system for 


controlled exchange of scientific and tech 


nical information to promote wider author 


} 


ized dissemination within the district and 


the release of certain types of information 
to the public. To implement this program 
a declassification unit was established to re 
classification 


m ike 


At the same 


view and remove the security 


from selected reports and thereby 


them available to the public. 
time a library unit was also started in the 
research division at Oak Ridge to facilitate 


the exchange of research and development 
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reports between the various installations 


engaged in atomic energy work. 
Within a few months the library at Oak 


Ridge amassed a substantial collection of 


reports. Because of the rigid security regu 


lations, certain types of information on 


nuclear science could not be found in the 


open literature. Project personnel had to 


rely on the reports written by their co-work 
ers in the field which explains the emphasis 
placed on reports by the libraries in the 


In the Oak Ridge A.E.C 


/ 


system. Library 


there are now over 75,000 copies of 18,000 


different project research and development 


reports. This collection is growing at the 


300 report titles per month. 


this central library was the 


primary source used by a field installation 


library to obtain reports trom other in 


stallations on subjects of interest to its pa 


trons. In June 1947, however. a systen 
of direct distribution of current reports Was 
established Although this system has been 


over a vear, the A.E.C. I 


in operation 


brary still distributes an average of 4000 
reports a month while it receives approx 


mately half that number trom the automat 
As a result 


] ? 
the library uses its extra copy hile heavily 


distribution of current reports 


, 
and reproduces reports extensively from its 


nae ' : 
master file. These figures apply only to 
those reports whose distribution must be 
controlled for security reasons Phe un 


classified and declassified report distribu 


tion from the librarv has exceeded $0,000 


month, but much of this dis 
non-A. | 
This activity of the library wil 


later. 


reports im a 


tribution was to 


Originally, under the Manhattan Dis 


trict, the library was a part of the Oak 
Ridge Research Division When the 
A.E.C. offices were established in Wash 
ington, a Public and Technical Informa 


tion Division, composed of public informa 


tion, declassification, and technical infor 
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ms 


on 


mation staft offices, was established and the 
library was made a part of the Technical 
Information Branch. In addition to library 
services, the Technical Information Branch 
is concerned with publication activities in- 
luding the editing of National Nuclear 
Energy Series and the operation of the 
printing plant. At the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Washington office the Oak 
Ridge librarian was transferred to Wash 
ington where he serves in a staff capacity 
as chief librarian of the Technical Informa- 


tion Branch. 


De cument Control 


Ihe care and handling of a large volume 
of classified information imposes many 
unique problems on A.E.C. installation li 
braries. This has required the development 
of special techniques in document control. 
l'o meet essential security requirements the 


documents must be carefully housed and 


protected against theft and disclosure to 
persons not authorized to have access to the 
information. It is important to know not 
1at documents are held but to know 
rence they came “W here and Ww hen 
they were sent, and the authority tor their 
distribution. 

Io assure that this information is avail 
ible in inventory unit of the Oak Ridge 
Orary must cont nuously audit the holdings 
own any misplaced documents. 
Originally a multiple copy receipt recorded 


each document transmittal but because 


iny receipts were used to record mass 

, , 
rather than individual transmittals and 
many of the individual reports were fre- 


quently transmitted and additional copies 
ide, the rece pt file became bulky, cumber 
some ar d nefhcient to operate As a first 
step a posting system, involving the use of 
log books and ledger sheets was used. 
Later cardineer cards were used. When 
ve number of documents handled became 


very large, this manual operation became 
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inefficient and an I.B.M. punched card sys- 
tem for inventorying and recording the re- 
ceipt and transfer of documents was in- 
stituted. 

Document control has been a frequent 
subject of discussion at the semiannual 
A.E.C. library conferences. This problem 
is not unique to the A.E.C. but is perhaps 
receiving more concentrated attention than 
elsewhere. A great many librarians in gov- 
ernment and industrial organizations have 
also been faced with this problem of care- 
ful accounting for individual documents for 
security reasons. Stringent control of docu- 
ments will continue to be a problem as long 
as the international conditions require se- 
curity precautions, in accordance with terms 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. 


Cataloging of Reports 


One of the most obvious needs of the 
installation libraries was a central catalog- 
ing system which could provide an index to 
the report collections in much the same way 
the Library of Congress provides catalog 
cards to the public and university libraries. 

The first requirement was the establish- 
ment of a list of subject headings adequate 
to index all A.E.C. research and develop- 
ment reports. The nucleus of such a serv- 


ce for the plutonium project had been de- 


veloped during the war at the Metallurgical 
Laboratory of the University of Chicago. 
Fussler and Schram had devised a list of 
subject headings and had cataloged the re- 
ports issued at that site. Although their 
list of subject headings was based on a 
relatively large collection of reports, the col 
lection was limited in its subject scope by 
the interest of the Metallurgical Laboratory 
and was not adequate to cover all the activi- 
ties of the other Manhattan District in- 
stallations. 

A hurried expansion of the subject head- 
ings was made late in 1946 and the Oak 


Ridge library began to catalog reports and 
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distribute the catalog cards. In 1948 there 
were 68 installation catalogs, some of W hich 
exceeded 80,000 cards, all serviced by 


A.E.C. 


subject 


The first expansion of the list of 
headings left much to be desired. 
A complete revision would have required 
On 


need for a 


extensive and basic changes. the one 


hand there was the obvious 


definitive list of subject headings on atomic 
energy and on the other was this large num 
ber of rather extensive catalogs all of which 
would have to be revised and reworked. 


When 


librarians agreed that the extensive revision 


consulted, however, the individual 


of the subject headings was both desirable 
and necessary. The revision which utilized 
the competence of many subject specialists 
was started in the spring of 1948, con 
pleted in December and distributed to all 


A.E.C. affiliated libraries. At 


unclassified version of the subject heading 


present an 


list is being compiled for general use and 
release to the public. This edition should 
Until it appears it Is pos 


Declassified Dor uments 


Cumulated Index, covering the first 2022 


be available soon. 


sible to use the 


declassified doc uments and the subjex t index 
of Nuclear f{bstracts 


subject headings for nuclear science topics 


Ne 1ence to establish 


Bibliographic Services 


After the bombs were dropped, compart 


mentalization restrictions were relaxed in 


1946 to permit wider dissemination of in 


formation within the project. Asa result, 
reports were received at a rate which made 
it physically impossible to keep up with all 
without some of 


aids. A 


the central 


the current information 


the usual bibliographic biblio 


graphic unit was organized by 
library to meet this need in September 1946. 


A com 


pilation of title lists of Manhattan District 


The first three assignments were: 


declassified reports as they were issued; a 


publication entitled Atomic Energy in For 


eign Countries; and a semimonthly abstract 


journal entitled Guide to Published Re 
search on A tomi Energy. 


Ihe 
evolved into Abstracts of Declassified Docu 


title list of declassified documents 


ments. Atomic Energy in Foreign Coun 
tries was merged in 1947 with the Guide to 
Published Research on Atami 


July 1948 the two were combined into Nu 


I nerqy. In 


clear Science Abstracts which is published 


The bibliographic unit also 


provides a title list and an abstract journal 


semimonthly. 


covering the classified research and develop 
ment reports 

f Nuclear 
A..E.C. 


available to the 


Distribution and utilization « 


AY ence Abstracts is not limited to 


afhliated 


public by subscription and is sent free of 


libraries. It is 


charge to government document depository 


libraries and _ research institutions and 


agencies. In addition it is made available 


on an exe hange basis to all learned societies 


institutions ind other organizations issuing 


scientific and technical publications. By 


means of the exchange program many 


worthwhile publications not otherwise ob 
added to the library resources 


Nuclear Science Abstracts is 


tainable are 


ot the A.E.C. 


not limited in coverage to A.E.C. docu 

| } 
ments but abstracts ind indexes all ivall 
able literature of interest to personnel en 


gaged in nuclear research Late in 1948 
the John Crerar Library was given a con 
assist in the « ympilation of this 


The 


indicates it will run about 1000 pages and 


tract to 


journal. first volume of 12 issues 


include about 5000 abstracts per year 


roughly equivalent to Physics 


rp 
( entral Refere noe Service 


The which the A.E.C. La 


Orary provided was the finding of reports to 


requests tron the 


first 


service 


fill the many scattered 


Before the card catalog was 


collections. 
completely organized and in the days when 
reports were not all formalized, a request 


often required an extensive search before it 
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could be filled. ‘The standard distribution 
of current reports has decreased the simple 
individual requests, but 800 requests per 
month are still received by the central li 
brary for reports and technical information. 
While some of these are still easily an 
swered, more and more of the requests are 
on a subject basis, many of them for specific 
information or bibliographies The unit 
originally organized to find reports is now 
providing the central reference service re 
qu red to meet these new requests for infor 
mation and is often called upon to procure 
nformation which can only be obtained 


from scientists before it is written up in the 


report literature In addition to subject 

] | P Kihl: 
requests the unit also makes extensive bibli 
ographi searches 


Public Distribution 


As the A.E.C declassified documents 


; , 

were released they were made ivailable to 
ae ' 

the public through journal publication and 


through the Office of Technical Services. 
ipparent, however, that only 
ipout a third of the released material could 


} } | th 


reach the publi hrough tl 


nese channels. 
lhe re ' tor d mment<c hecame , 
he requests tor documents became so in 
j ] 
sistent that it w is decided « ther to sell them 
iroug! ¢ uperit tendent of Documents 
ved more feasible to sell then 


from Oak Ridge as a sales ent for the 


the library function in July 1945 Since its 


inceptior ic Document Sales Avency has 


ssued 11 monthly price lists which list 1064 


documents. This represents well over one 
third of the available 2500 released titles. 
Reports which are to be published in the 
open literature are not offered for sale. At 
present about 11,000 documents are sold 
each month. ‘To this must be added the 
40,000 monthly “official distribution” which 
goes to other government agencies, deposi- 


tory libraries and research institutions. 


Conclusion 


These activities of the A.E.C. Central Li- 
brary have requited a staff of approxi- 
mately 80, including five professional li- 
brarians, 13 subject specialists, nine sub- 
professionals and the remainder clerical 
assistants. This large staff is due in part 
to the enormous amount of detailed work 
required in the handling of classified ma- 
terials. However by work simplification, 
on-the-job training and mechanization, efh- 
ciencies have been progressively achieved in 
the past year. For example, in January 
1948, 8432 cards were processed and dis- 
tributed per member of the cataloging and 
card distribution unit. By December this 
figure was raised to 21,857 cards per em- 
ployee. The maximum number of classi- 
fied documents the section could handle 
used to be 5000 per month; now with 
I.B.M. equipment well over 9000 in a 
month have been processed without reach- 
ing capacity. This has been a fascinating 
and unusual experience for the librarians 
concerned in developing procedures and in 
applying library principles and techniques to 


new and highly specialized material. 








By LEWIS F. STIEG 


Retirement Plans for College 
and University Librarians 


Dr. Stieg is librarian, University of 


lifornia. 


Southern Cal 
I 1947 the A.L.A. Committee on An 
nuities, Life 


requested a study of retirement provisions 


Pensions and Insurance 
for librarians in colleges and universities. 
This study was undertaken for the purpose 
of discovering: (1) To what extent li- 
brarians in institutions of higher education 
are covered by retirement plans; (2) Under 
what conditions those plans are available to 
librarians. 


Ihe data are derived from two sources: 


William C. Greenough’s College Retire 
ment and Insurance Plans ( New y ork, 
Columbia University Press, 1948), and a 


questionnaire. Greenough’s book is a com- 
prehensive and thorough analysis of the sub- 
ject for four-year institutions, but it does 
not provide specific information regarding 


librarians as ; ‘The questionnaire, a 


group. 
copy of which forms Appendix I, was sent 
of all continental U.S. 
institutions listed in the U.S. Office of Edu 
1946-47 Educational Directory 


Colleges and Universities. Ihe data pro 


to the librarians 


cation’s 


vided by it are summarized in Tables II-VI. 


Occasionally totals do not agree in these 


tables. Discrepancies, however, are appar 
ent rather than real. Not all questionnaires 
were answered in full; in some cases one 
institution gav WO or more answers to the 


same question because alternative retirement 


plans were available. 
The 


tionnaire are 


from the 


Table I. 


ques 


The 


figures on returns 


analyzed in 


replies from junior colleges are so few that 


no conciusions can be drawn trom them. 


This group is, therefore, omitted whenever 


tabulations have been combined to provide 


more general information. For the other 
types of educational institutions, however, 
Table I 
R plies to Questionnaire 
> > 
Sent Re Per 
turned Cent 
Colleges and Universiti . x 
Teachers Colleges 212 ) 15 
Professional and Techno 
logical Schools 26¢ 29 
Junior Colleges 436 4 . 
Total 109g§ 403 


the sample seems to be reasonably reliable 


If all returns except those from junior col 
leges are considered together, 81 per cent 


kind of 


Greenough found that four 


report some retirement plan for 


their faculties. 


out of five ot the goo institutions tron 


which he secured information have retire 


ment plans for the faculty.’ Other figures 


from the questionnaire sample also show a 
high degree of correspondence with con 


parable figures from Greenough’s much 


larger sample. For example, Greenough’s 

Table I reports 45.7 per cent of U.S. col 
‘ 

using the leachers 


leges and universities 


Insurance and Annuity Association ot 


America plan, 22.1 per cent using a publicly 
administered plan, and 17.3 per cent using 
} 


some other type of plan. The comparat le 


Ww am « Retirew 
New York, Colu a University Pre 
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lable II 


Universities 


ered his sample representative can be 
led ] rot the + 1] no tate 
deduced tf he wo following § state 
nents C)ve SO per cent of the colleges 
ng thar yO pe cent of the 
t he r l ed espon led o requests for 


Public Private 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
In " replying 44 22 
Facu itus for libra 14 32 I 45 
Adn if trative offic r tatu for Drarians, but 
t facult Mi 14 ; 13 
N t Pp f facu 2 § ; 14 
Rk plan for facu 
State pla 2 47 
r.1.A.A 14 33 I 63 
Other 1 ) 2 6 1 
Prof | Ps fac ' 
4 69 
( if ; 
’ 2 $ s 3¢ 
4 t br } I! ; 14 
S f ‘ ff 11 1 s 
S 4 23 2 9 
4 with 
2 8 5 
\ i with 
if ¢ iI 
f es f the questionnaire t s are information. Of the institutions that re- 
37.0, 20.8 and 18.9 per cent sponded, about four out of five have re- 
‘he sample provided by the replies to tirement plans.’ In a summary he 
questionnaire can not, however, be cor concludes: “Two-thirds of the colleges, 
presentative of all institutions of universities, and state teachers colleges in 
higher education with regard to provision of | the United States, employing over 85 per 
rement plans. Mlany of the institutions cent of the total number of faculty mem- 
which did not reply are small or una bers, now have retirement plans.” 
edited; a very large proportion of the Of the institutions which returned the 
er Catl leges did not reply It questionnaire, approximately three-fourths 
ible that mg these groups many of those with a faculty retirement plan also 
e thar per cent have 1 etirement provide some kind of retirement income for 
Gore h came to the same con librarians. Publicly supported institutions 
sion for t nstitutions from which he provide retirement plans more often than 
ld not secure informatio I ry be the private college or university. In an in- 
ned that few of them have any organ significant number of cases, the professional 
ed plans | ling for retirement income. librarian is covered by a plan different from 
Careful checks of secondar ntormation that offered the teaching staft. 
confirm t nclusion The chief librarians returning the ques- 


tionnaire reported a total of 3086 profes- 
sional personnel. If the estimate in the 
\.L.A. report, Post-war Library Personnel, 
of .5000 professional librarians in college 


and university libraries is correct,® the data 








three-fifths of the librarians em 


ployed For 


are provided for 82 per cent. 


covers 


this group, retirement plans 


cent of the institutions 


In 


In about 55 per 


reporting, librarians have rac ulty status 


another Ig per cent they are classified as 
administrative ofhcers, but not is faculty 
I 
4 
Institutior g 
Faculty atus for iit 
Adn tra Pe ine 
t faculty 
No retiremer an for fa 
Retirement plan for facu 
State pla 
r.L.A.A. pla 
Other pla 
Prof mal libear P led f 
tirement pla 
f rica br af? ded inf i 
ment pla 
Chief libraria ided 
Separate plan for rot " o 
Separate plan tor i aft 
Compulsor art - 
tirement . 
Vo intary i i " 
he interpretation of the answers to th 


question presented some di 


those institutions were counted as hay f 
faculty or idministr itive status which is 
signed t to half or more ot the protession il 
staff heir classification can have a ver 
mportant bearing on their eligibility to 
participate in retirement plans Csreenough 
reports, for exan ple that about 10 per cent 
of the institutions using T.1.A.A. plans re 
strict coverage to faculty Anothe 55 pe 
cent limit coverage to faculty and admin 
istrative ofhcers, while only some 26 pe 
cent provide overave tor subDstant ill i 
etl ployees 

he clerk on the rar staft enjoys the 
right to participate in a etirement plan 


COLLEGI 


librarian. Approximately 41 per cent of 

the four-year institutions 1 ‘porting make 
, } | 

provision for this Class of personne | he 
7 ] i 
iblicly supported university gives him the 


pr 
| 
privilege most often, usually tl 


hroug 


h a state 


] | 17 | 1 } 
or municipal pian tor all clerical en ployees 
th , (rmen ] sit 1} _ ° ! 
of the governmental uni he private co 
itl 
Pub Priv 
Number Per ( N p Ce 
ft res if swe the ‘ est ’ ‘ re , 
iey I v7 ju [ 
the smallest pe entave tf ' ‘ ' 
wary erTkKs 
©. ¢ ( armichae st \“ 
(sreenough's book, says 
While i large proy tier  »} eg 
und universities of the Unite Stare , 
4 nada nave plans t rhe etire ent t pr 
nonacaden stafts + ¢ eituet 
In view T the so ae t ‘ ‘ 
ompel MUSINESS mh n rt tr \ i¢ ; 
their «¢ plovees t s he } , 
nor obv ous th t institut 7 , . 
overTre; ty these laws < ke , 
1] } 
vision for a the vorkers 
1 ’ ’ 
Although the rary clerk i ‘ 
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Ta} 1\ i able V 


it . 
St I hers ( ‘ Professional and Technical Schools 
. Nu Per Num. Per 
Cent ber Cent 
c Inctitutions 1 ) Institutions replying 29 11 
| le inal ol —— ‘ f Faculty status for librarians 13 45 
\ tt r status for Administrative officer status for 8 27 
, ‘ , . librarians, but not faculty 
Ne retis ' for { t No retirement plan for faculty I 4 
R Xetirement plan for faculty 
S State plan 
ritAA r.1.A.A. plar ( 33 
Oo Other plan 12 MY 
Peni taf Professional library staff in 
luded in faculty retirement 
. plan I <8 
( rat taf led Clerical library staff included 
n faculty retirement plan 11 38 
( { rar | Chief librarians only included I 3 
c , ( f Separate plan for professional 
x taff I } 
Re oni = oafl Separate plan for clerical staff I 3 
( - , , Compulsory participation—in 
titutions with retirement plan ) 
\ t t Voluntary participation—insti 
tutions with retirement plan I Ss 
f eve nd universities Ihe problem is largely one of ways and 
’ for the future is gor means. In this connection, the legislation 
a — now pending before Congress to extend the 
[ ’ 
member ' vrowing Federal Social Security Act is important. 
ee ’ 
( ege ¢ Participation in this program by colleges 
‘ ind universities may be the answer to the 
problem of librarians and particularly of 
t t st CO clerks who are not now covered in other 
( ed of ece ' ways. Mobility of clerks is usually from 
, ' DP eturne ' 
plans Netu one clerical position to another within the 
the } 
‘ same community, rathe than trom one col 
wt r the movement lege to another. The Federal Social Se 
+} 
. FOU, WIN curity Act is, therefore, better adapted to 
st we the retirement needs of this group. It 
imong pu nstitutions, MOst — chould be noted, however, that the proposed 
I ‘ pted sil 330. D extension of the act makes participation by 
past Tew . i nstitutions nonprofit educational institutions voluntary 
' to pro rather than compulsory. 
ul more extensive Ihe conditions under which faculty, li 
ept oF s security brarians, and others participate in retire 
‘ ] ented . the 1 
pica ment plans are analyzed in detail by 
Ame peops ru I Greenough. [wo questions seem to be 
held nm oO particularly crucial at the present time: | 1) 








the adequacy of benefits, and (2) the for- 
The ob 


jectives of a retirement plan are defeated 


feiture provisions of many plans. 


unless the individual is assured an adequate 


income when he reaches retirement age. 


A large majority of the fixed contribution 
plans require contributions of § percent of 
the participant and 5 
that no 


salary from percent 


from the institution, rates longer 


lable 


definitely advocates a 
like that of T.I.A.A., 
whereby the individual retains the value of 
his behalf, but 


Greenough.’ He 
contract system 
all contributions made on 
cannot cash or otherwise defeat the purpose 

of his contract. 
The library staft ofters many of the same 
Too 


are both unde 


personnel problems as the faculty. 


little or too muc h turnover 


VI 


Junior Colleges 


Institutions replying 
Faculty status for librarians 
Administrative officer 
not faculty 
No retirement plan for faculty 
Retirement plan for faculty 
State plan 
r.1L.A.A., plan 
Other plan 
Professional library staff included in faculty re 
tirement plan 
Clerical library 
ment plan 
Chief librarians only included 
Separate plan for professional staff 
Separate plan for clerical staff 


status for librarians, but 


staff included in faculty retir 


Compulsory participation— institutions with re 
ment plan 
Voluntary participation—institutions with re 


tirement plan 


produce reasonably adequate retiring allow 


ances. Likewise the majority ot fixed benefit 
plans establish a ceiling on benefits that is too 
low to meet the needs of 


retiring < ollege 


teachers.’ 


Most of the publicly administered plans, 
nonfunded, and self-funded plans, include 
forfeiture provisions. If the employee 
severs his connection with the institution he 
is usually forced to cash in the accumulation 
set aside during employment for his retire 
ment, and he usually forfeits the amounts 
contributed by the employer. The adverse 
effects of these provisions upon recruiting, 
mobility of personnel, and retention of sec- 


ond-rate employees are carefully listed by 


Public Private 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
1s 19 
14 43 5 , 
1 - ! ‘ 
I 
+ - + 
I 4 
3 ) 4 
4 2 § 2 
2 13 
' r 
, é 
4 ‘ ; 
sirable. Greenough’s arguments for the 


contract type of retirement plan without 


torteiture clauses are difficult to refute. 


It seems likely that most college and uni 


versity library stafts could be strengthened 


more easily and more quickly if librarians 
were universally entitled to participate in a 


contract type of retirement system. 


It is interesting to note the extent to 


which eligible librarians have chosen to 


participate in voluntary plans. In 50 per 
cent of the private institutions with such 
voluntary participation, half or more of 
the librarians are acquiring retirement pro 
tection. In nine per cent of the public in 


stitutions with voluntary plans, half or more 
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of the librarians have chosen to participate. 
These facts seem to support Greenough’s 
statement that “the experience of colleges 
with no retirement plans or with voluntary 
plans shows that it is wishful thinking to 
believe that all or even a substantial por- 
tion of college staff members will make ade- 
quate provision for their old age if left to 
their own devices.””** 

The answers to the final question—‘Do 
you consider your retirement plan an asset 
n attracting the type of staft member you 


?”"_revealed interest 


want for the library 
ing reactions that cannot easily be tabualted. 
Many librarians responded with much more 
than a plain “yes” or “no.” In general, 
about three-fourths replied in the affirma- 
tive. Some felt so strongly on the subject 
that they apparently considered the question 
superfluous. [here are apparently two 
major reasons for a negative answer to this 
1) the plan itself is unsatisfac- 


h regard to adequacy 


question : 


| 
tory, partic ularly wit 


of retirement income; (2) the younger li 


brarian at the beginning of his career is not 
particularly concerned about retirement. 
The fact that the majority of beginning li- 
brarians are young women makes the effect 
of the second factor even stronger. 

To summarize, the professional library 
staff is eligible to participate in the retire- 
ment plans of about three-fourths of the in- 
stitutions which have them for faculty. 
Plans covering librarians are probably avail- 
able in a little less than one-half of all the 
four-year institutions of higher education in 
the United States. These institutions, 
however, probably employ about 80 per 
cent of all college and university librarians. 
In about 40 per cent of the institutions 
with retirement plans, library clerks are 
eligible hy participate. Publicly supported 
institutions provide retirement for librarians 
and clerks more often than private, but 
almost all their plans include forfeiture 
provisions. Much work still needs to be 
done in extending coverage of retirement 
plans and particularly in improving the bene- 


fits and conditions of participation. 


Appendix I 


Sample Questionaire 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


COMMITTEE ON ANNUITIES 


PENSIONS AND LIFE INSURANCE 


Answered by Title: 
size of staf ao not wu lude student assistants): Professional Cleric il 
Does the protessional staff have academic rank? Yes No Are professional 
staff members classified as “administrative officers’? Yes .. No 
Does your institution have a retirement plan for the faculty? Yes No 
When was it adopted? 
; i Is the professional library staff eligible to participate in this plan? Yes . 
No Is the clerical staff eligible to participate? Yes . » & ne When 


was the plan made available to professional staff members? To clerical staff? 


b) Is there a separate retirement plan for the professional library staff? Yes 
No When was it adopted? Is there a separate plan for the clerical staft? 


Yes No 


JANUARY, 1950 


When was it adopted? 


15 








s. What are the conditions of participation voluntary or compulsory ; age limit; rank, etc. ? 


6. Is there a waiting period for participation Yes No How long (in years) ? 
+. How many library staff members are now participating in the retirement plan? Profes 
sional Clerical . How many retired staff members are now drawing 


benefits from the plan? Professional Clerical 


8. What is the retirement age for professional library staff? Voluntary Compul 
What is the retirement age for clerical staff? Voluntary Com 


sory 
Is retirement possible for disability? Under what conditions? 


pulsory 


Describe briefly your retirement plan. If you prefer, use the back of the sheet to answer 


this question. 


a. CONTRIBUTORY 
What per cent is contributed by the staff member? 
What per cent is contributed by the institution? 


Is there a limit on the institution's contributions ? If so. how much? 


b. NON-CONTRIBUTORY 
Does the institution « ontribute the entire amount? 
Does the individual contribute the entire amount ? 


How are retirement benefits determined ? 


ec. CONTRACTS 


Do you use Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association annuity contracts ? 
Do you use annuity contracts with another insurance company ‘ 


Do you accumulate your own funds? 


Is your plan part of a retirement system for public employees ? State 
Municipal ( ounty > Special group of educational employees in the 
city or state 

Is your plan part of a retirement system for religious workers ? 

d. BENEFITS 

How are benefits determined ? 

Are death benefits available ? 

Are any supplementary benefits available, e.g., adjustments for employees who are 


within a few years of retirement age at the time the plan was adopted ? 


What provision is made for the employee who leaves the service of the institution 


? 


before reaching retirement age 


10 Do you consider your retirement pl in an asset in attracting the type of staf? member you 


want tor the library? 
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By JOE W. KRAUS 


The Qualifications of University 
Librarians, 1948 and 1933 


Mr. Kraus is assistant librarian, Hou 
wd-Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane 


niversily. 


gga S ARTICLES on the qualiti itions 
of iniversity librarians have been 


limited to discussions of the desirable edu 

cational, professional and personal qualifica 

tions of the ideal university librarian, but 
' ' 

little information has been con piled on the 

qualifications of the men who are serving 
} + | rar he larver ore} . 

as chief? librarians of the larger universities 


of the country.' This article deals with the 


ucademic background and previous experi 


ence of the chief libr ifians of the member 
mstitutions of the Associat on of American 
Universities in the United States. From an 


objective point of view, there may be no 
leal”’ university librarian among these 
men, but nevertheless they are administering 
the aftairs of some of the largest university 
libs es of the United States. 

lhe member institutions of the Associa 


tion of American Universities provide in 


' ae 
irbitrary but workable list of the outstand 
ny universities of the country Chat this 
selection has merit as well as logic is shown 


two facts: These universities awarded 73 
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per cent of all doctorates conferred by 
American universities during the years 1929- 
30 to 1945-46,° and no library of less than 
380,000 volumes‘ is included. It is assumed 
that the chief librarians of these institutions 
are, or at least should be, among the best 
university librarians in the United States. 
Fairly complete biographical information 
was available from the usual sources on 31 
of the 32 individuals serving as chief 
librarians of these institutions in December 
1948, and for 29 librarians holding the 
same positions in December 1933. An 
analysis of the academic and professional 
qualifications of these men (and one 
woman) has been made to determine: (1) 
what common elements may be found in the 
preparation for their present positions, and 
2) what changes in the qualifications of 
university librarians have taken place 
during the past 15 years. Obviously only 
external qualifications can be considered 
here. The highly important qualities of 
executive ability, scholarship and personality 
certainly cannot be subjected to tabulation. 
The age of the librarians of these large 
universities in 1948 ranges from 34 to 69 
years, with a median age of 45. The age at 
the time of appointment to their present posi- 
tions ranges from 34 to 56, with a median 
age of 40. Of the 31 librarians serving in 
1948, 15, or nearly 50 per cent, have earned 


doctorates, mainly in library science (7) 


> Based on the summary tables in American Uni- 
ersities and lege Washington, American Council 
on Educatior 4 Table XILI, facing p. o2. /ovd., 
1948, Table facing p. 58 
* American thrary irectory, 1948 New York, 
k R. Bow ( 8 
op 
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but also in history (3), English (2), or 
romance languages, philosophy, or classics 
Fifteen 


subject 


have earned master’s 
field 


completed library school training through 


(1 each). 


degrees in a and 11 have 


the sixth-year level. ‘Iwenty-five in all 


have received some formal library school 


training; 21 have completed at least one 


year of library school. Six of the libarians 


have been awarded honorary degrees and 


nine have listed election to Phi Beta Kappa 
among their accomplishments. 

Despite recent criticism of library school 
curricula, the prevailing pattern of educa 
tion for university librarianship appears 
still to be via the conventional library school 


route. Fourteen of the 31 university li 


brarians of 1948 have pursued their studies 
exclusively in library school and have no de 
grees which indicate specialization in any 


other subject. Five hold the doctorate in hi 


brary science, five have completed work 


through the sixth-vyear level and four have 


received only the fifth-vear B.S. degree. 


Twelve of these 31 librarians have com 
binations of degrees which indicate some 
subject specialization as well as library 


school training. Their programs of study, 


in order of their frequency, are: the doctor 


ate in a subject field plus one year of library 


school 2). the fifth-vear level of 


school plus a master’s degree in another 


subject (3), and the doctorate in a subject 


field plus less than a year in library school 
the master’s degree in another field plus less 


than a year of library school, and the 


laureate degree plus less than one Veal! 


of library school training I each Ot 
the five university librarians without library 
school training, three have a doctorate 


and two have master’s degrees in a subject 
field. 

These university librarians of 1948 have 
served diversified periods of apprenticeship 
before being appointed to their present posi 


tions, including from one to nine library 


positions, covering periods ranging from six 
to 36 years (median, 13 years), not includ 
ing two appointees without previous formal 
library experience. ‘Their upward progress 
included positions on the stafts of up to ten 
libraries other than the ones which they now 
head. ( Ynly 


their previous experience in the libraries of 


two librarians received all of 


which they are now the chief. 


A composite listing of the positions held 
by the 31 university librarians previous to 


their present appointment shows a prepon 


derance of university library experience. 


of the 123 


positions reported, were in university library 


Sixty-one, or nearly one half 


work. Forty-nine of these positions 
involved the administration of one or more 
departments of a university library. 
I'wenty-one of the positions reported were 
full-time teaching positions in subjects other 
than library science. Eleven positions were 
reported from each of the following fields 
special and college libraries. Five 


field ot 


public, 


positions were in the secondary 


school teaching and four teaching positions 
in library schools were reported. The spe 
cific titles reported most frequently were: as 
university librarian 


sistant, or associate 


19), university librarian (16), department 


head in a university library (14), and col- 
lege librarian (9). Only 16, or less than 
15 per cent of these positions, can be 


os 


identified with cataloging, classification o 
other technical processes. 

The order in which these positions were 
held may be of some help in determining the 


existence of any pattern of advancement. A 


majority of these librarians advanced to 
their present positions after serving in two 
earlier positions of some responsibility im 
other university libraries, as shown in 


Tables | and II. 
Although the previous experience ot these 


librarians defies categorization into neat 


patterns ot professional advancement, some 


generalizations may be drawn. That uni 
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x Table I 
: Ultimate Positions Held by University Librarians Prior to 
Their University Librarianship, 1948 


} 
Title Frequency 
! 
University librarian (of another university) 11 
Assistant or associate university librarian 8 
t Division chief in the National Archives 2 
University professor 2 
University acquisitions librarian, college librarian, public librarian, librarian of a state his 
torical library, assistant director of a library school, assistant librarian of a special library, 
| ucting university librarian I each 
Table Il 


Penultimate Positions Held by University Librarians Prior to 
Their University Librarianship, 1948 


Title Frequency 
Assistant or associate university librarian 6 
University librarian (of another university 4 
{ versity professor or associate professor ; 
| R arch fellow or a tant ; 
{ ty catalog braria 2 
( g brariar 2 
Chief of ret and circulation in a university library, assistant professor of library science, 
" r of technical proce n a reference library, executive assistant in a public library, 
| r of a state fistorical society 1 each 


versity librari ins are generally ¢ hosen trom ranged trom 30 to 66 years, with a median 
subordinate positions in other university age of §7, 12 years beyond the median age of 
ibraries is shown by the fact that 16 of the — their 1948 colleagues. The age at appoint- 
31 librarians have had no experience in any ment ranged from 24 to 55, with a median 
other type of library. Seldom, however, age of 48, 8 years beyond the 1948 median. 
have subordinates been elevated to the posi ‘The abundance of degrees held by 1948 
tion of chief librarian in the same library. university librarians is in marked contrast 
Some teaching experience is a fairly impor to the number and variety of combinations 
tant element in the background of university of degrees held by the librarians of the same 
librarians as is shown by the fact that eight, universities in 1933. Six of the 29 librari- 
or more than one-fourth of these librarians ans about whom information is available 


11 
| 


have included some full-time university held a doctorate; the subjects involved were 
teaching in their career. Public library classics (3), economics (1), English (1), 
experience has been of little importance in and musicology (1). ‘Twelve, or less than 


their backgrounds (only three librarians one-half, held the master’s degree in a field 


have served on the staff of a public library) other than library science and four had com- 
ind college library experience has been only pleted the equivalent of the sixth-year 
slightly more popular, since only five librari- master’s degree in library science. Four of 
ans have received a part of their experi- these librarians had been awarded honorary 
ence in college library work. degrees and six were members of Phi Beta 


lhe age of the librarians serving as chief Kappa. 


librarians of 29 of these universities in 1932 Only 12 of the 29 had attended a library 
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school, six had completed one year or more 
of study in library science. Four of these 
librarians had both a master’s degree in a 
field 
through the sixth-year level, three held a 


subject and library school training 


baccalaureate degree plus less than a year of 
had a 


calaureate plus one year of library school 


library school training, two bac 


and two had a master’s degree plus less than 


one year of study in a library school. Of 
the 17 librarians who had attended no li 
brary school, six had completed studies lead 
ing to a doctorate, six held master’s degrees, 
five had only the baccalaureate degree and 


Clearly, li 


an 


one was privately educated. 


brary school study was by no means 


indispensable part of the training for uni 

versity librarianship in 1933. 
The university librarians of 1933 served a 

slightly longer period of apprenticeship but 


held fewer positions than their colleagues 


of 1948. ‘The previous positions held by 
these university librarians of 1933 covered 
periods ranging trom tour to %9 years 
(median, 14 years). None of the indi 


viduals served in more than four previous 


positions nor in more than four libraries 


other than the one which he served in 1933. 

A composite listing of the positions held 
by the 29 librarians of these universities in 
1933 indicates that experience in university 
libraries is again the most common back 


ground. Forty-five of the 90 positions in 


which these librarians had served prior to 
their appointments as chief librarians were 


in university libraries; 39 of the positions 


involved the supervision of one or more 


departments. ‘Thirteen of the 90 positions 


were in nonlibrary university positions, in 


cluding 10 teaching positions and three 


administrative positions (college dean, col 


lege registrar, director of a_ university 


bureau of appointments). Eleven ot the 
PI 


gO positions were in public libraries, five in 


the Library of Congress, four in college 


libraries, three in A.L.A. war service li 


20 


brarianship and two each in special librar- 


ianship, public school teaching, — state 
librarianship and library school teaching 
The specific titles reported most frequently 
were: university li 


assistant, or associate 


brarian (17), university librarian or acting 
librarian (11), department head in a uni 
versity library (1), university professor (5) 
a large reference library 
(4), 
3) and A.L.A. war service (3). 
one-half of 


division chief in 


5), college librarian university in 
structor 


Nearly 


sidered 


the librarians con 


idvanced to their university li 


brarianship from positions other than 


university library work as is shown in Tables 
Ill and IV. 

Obviously there was far more cross-ferti 
experience between university 
types of library 


Only 


lization ot 


librarianship and other 
} 


service in 1933 than in 1948. four 


of the 29 chief librarians of 1933 secured 


all of their experience in university libraries 
lit work was a 


Experience in public rary 


common bond in the professional advance 
libr 


Congress or in 


ment of nine of the university irians, 


service in the Library of 


one of the other large public reference 


libraries provided a common area 
Nine of the 29 had 


some full-time teaching experience in sub 


equal number. included 


jects other than library science. Experience 


libraries, and 


in state, special and college 
in university nonlibrary administrative pos 


| 
tions, were far more prevalent in the back 


ground of these university librarians in 


1933 than in 1948. 


From a comparison of the qualific tions 


the institutional 


of the chief librarians of 


members of Association of American Uni 


versities in 1933 and in 1948 some definite 


trends are apparent. First, the post-gradu 
ate study necessary as a prerequisite tor 


university librarianship has not only been 


increased but seem to be assuming some 


standardization. Although possession of a 


Ph.D. is not yet a sine qua non for the uni 
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Table Ill 


JANI 


{ te Positions Held by University Librarians Prior to Their 
Univ ty Librarianship, 1933 
rit Frequency 
\ i " cia t br ‘ 7 
University br fa ther univer \ 
D rtn t chiet i ver brary 3 
Div yn chief 1 uNnIV brar\ , 
Div n chief tf Lit ry of Congr 2 
D hief in a public reference library 2 
Librarian of a iit : 
\ tant refer braria he Librar f Congress, assistant in a university library, direc 
r of infor \ f Rockefeller Foundation 1 each 
Table I\ 
P Pr Held by University Librarians Prior to 
Their University Librarianship, 1933 
| Frequency 
\ intora h 
Depart t chief " i + 
{ ve t Drar ; 
Univ t ; 
( g i ) braria i tant in a university library, state librarian, chief of the 
lex he U.S pvright office, A.L.A. war service, assistant director of a library 
I rintendent, d tor of the Americanization study for the Carnegi 
( f iry department of a university press 1 each 
ersit f today, the fact that 12 of | having completed studies leading to a doc- 
the 20 librarians ippoir ted within this torate in another subject. 
oul ng the past five years possess an An increased mobility of university li- 
ed torate is significant All but _ brarians is a third noticeable change in the 
ne of the 20 have completed at least two 1948 group, in which the typical librarian 
ea t post jate work served in four previous positions with an 
Lhe ie of library school training average tenure of 33 years, as contrasted 
seems to be fairly well established in train with the 1933 chief librarians, who typically 
ng for university librarianship. All but served in three previous positions with an 
five of the Association of American Univer average tenure of 4% years. 
sities ns of 1948 have completed Finally, university librarianship, based 
some formal study in library school as con on the careers of this 1948 group, shows 
trasted to 12 of the 29 librarians of 15 some signs of becoming an exclusive profes- 
years earlie lhe amount of library school sion with much less movement from the pub- 
training es considerably among the 1948 __ lic, college or special library field to univer- 
university lib ins, however, with seven _ sity librarianship than prevailed in 1933. 
holding a doctorate in library science, six Whether this change is due to the special- 
having completed two years of library ized qualifications requisite to successful 
school, 10 with one vear and three with less University library administration or to a 
than one vea \n interesting innovation in certain clannishness among university li- 
icaden vackground is shown by the four _ brarians is a point which university librar- 
irians who attended library school after ians might well consider. 








By MARY FRANCES POPE and LAWRENCE 5S. 


THOMPSON 


Travel Funds for University 


Library Staffs 


Mrs. Pope is librarian 


Thompson, director of li- 


College of Engi- 
neering, and Dr. 
[ niversity of Kentu ky. 


_. 4 GROUP of librarians gathers 
in a smoke-filled room at a conven 


tion, one topic of conversation likely to turn 


br aries, 


“Are you 
T he 


able under such circumstances has inspired 


up is: getting your expenses 


paid ?” nebulous information avail 


the authors to find out just what condi 


tions exist for official travel by university 


library employees. Accordingly, a ques 


tionnaire was sent to nine privately sup 


libraries and to 73 


/ 


ported university 
libraries of land-grant colleges and univer 
sities and separate state universities (non 
land-grant). Seventy-eight replies were 
received. 

Questions asked covered only those prob 
and 


problem 


lems which seem to turn up again 


again in discussion of the travel 


and which, taken as a whole, could vield 


a fairly accurate picture of the national 


situation. ‘The questions are listed below 
by number, and a summary of the answers 
follows in each instance: 


1A. Is any 


staft travel? 


specific sum budgeted tor 
I 


Forty-three answered “‘vyes,”’ 


and three indicated they had no 


32 “no,” 
Of the three libraries reporting no 


Alaska 


that the distance is too great and air travel 


funds. 


funds available, gave the reason 


too expensive. The other two were a land 


grant university and a separate state uni 


versity. 


1B. If so, please specify amount for 1948 


49. Among the 43 libraries with travel 


included as a budget item, $1325 was high, 
$400 the median, and $75 low. In terms 
budgeted may be 


ot quartiles, the sums 


grouped as follows: $75-$150; $200-$400 ; 


Although south 


, 
eastern institutions fare slightly better than 


$400-$600 ; S$600-$1 325. 


those in other parts of the country location 


and total resources of the library seem to 


have little influence on the amount avail 


able for travel. For example, those mid 


western university libraries which budget 


for travel all fall below the median, where 
as eight of 14 southeastern libraries are 
above the median. ‘The proximity of east 


libraries to New York, Bos 


ton and Washington seems to have no et 


ern university 


fect on amounts set aside for travel, for 


institutions which budget 


throughe ut 


the nine eastern 


for travel are scattered evenly 


the series. 


2. is this carried on your budget or on 


the budget of some superior administrative 


oficer? In $6 cases it was carried on the 


librarv budget, in 10 cases on the budget ot 


a superior administrative officer, and nine 


libraries gave no report. In six libraries 


in which no specific sum is allocated for 


traveling expenses, the head librari in 


charges this item against the general ex 


pense account, the contingent fund, or 
against the fund for supplies and equip 
ment. Constituted funds of superior ofh 


cers are designated by such names as the 


chancellor’s (or president’s travel fund or 


the university travel fund. lwo reports 


state that intrastate funds are applied 
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igainst the | Or: ind interstate ex- 


penses are travel fund of a 
ior officer. 
, from some 


Can you draw for travel 





( tund e.0 nmnes nonpersonal sery 
ces, etc r Eighteen answered “yes, 5! 
( one reported that t is not necessary 
nd five did not report. Seven libraries 
. ; 
eporting on the question exp uined that, if 
] } 
ecessary, traveling expenses ove! ind ipbove 
the specific budgeted amount were avail 
le by equesting yproval from the presi 
I ’ iu ad } ’ . I . 
dent d ind that il] ire honored so 
1 
{7 s the eques Ss reasonable 
3B. If s s this limited to al specifi 
umount ? In one instance it was limited to 
tines Neventeen eplied no 
' 
4A Are yu mited to n specih 
nount to n ne tri 4 | wo epl ed 
es "2 0 nd one did not eport 


S75 ( ep ted S10 except ead i 
iriar who enjoys the ime tra | priv 

1 

eges as president al ther ad nistrative 


hic $40 t apy . iching 
erconne! While on two are limited 
te ni specif sun 30 reportes specif 
] } 
. tior S { i ingement, 
portation and part transportation only 
es of ft el et 
5. Do 1 have a pe ingement? 
I 7 hil 
AN nswered c 4 I while 
tw port Pe en inges tron 
52.25 mit <« neais wit! the state t 
ent s $12 per d lhe median runs 
wut SH e sun that the tede il FOV 
ernment vs t r nployees tor t ivel 
witha th tinent United States. In 
tat porte nstitutions there ts 
Ipy ! 
su t t iif? r ul to SZ be 
tween pe liem for intrastate and inter 
te trave nd otter is not, no expenses 
, ’ } 
vhatsoeve P owed tor the tormer. 
() ne nstitution gives S7 for tr ps to cities 
f Ie than 10,000, $10 for cities of more 


as ale 


based on salaries, and another allows $9 for 
each 24 hours at the point of destination in 
lieu of actual expenses. 

6. Must you travel on state travel orders 
or buy tickets and itemize on expense ac- 
that 
on state travel orders; 62 that they buy 


count? ‘Three answered they travel 


tickets and itemize on the expense account ; 
six reported following both procedures ; and 
four did not Those answerir 


report. 1g 


“both” explained that intrastate traveling 


} 


expenses must De done on state travel orders. 


7. Do you have a form on which you 


submit expense accounts? Sixty answered 


“ves” to this question, +4 answered “no” 
and one failed to report. 

8. For whom are travel funds available? 
In 39 instances the entire staff including the 
nonprofessional personnel qualify for travel 
ing expenses; in §9 instances all of the 
professional staff qualifies ; and at nine insti- 
tutions only the chief librarian qualifies for 
It is here that the disliked 


travel funds 


limitations” appear in the guise of insti- 
tutional rules and regulations and insufh- 
cient funds. 

{). Do 


available funds (e.g.. 


you have a system for dividing 


certain trips for cer 


tain staff members, rotation of travel funds 


to conventions, use of funds for conventions 


and other business travel, etc.) ? Sixteen 


reported “yes,” and §5 indicated no defi- 


nite systems, although certain principles 


were considered in the distribution of funds. 


Four did not report. Among the considera 


tions involved in distribution of funds, 14 


gave “discretion of director,” and 12 “ro- 


tation."" “Iwo reported that both of these 


factors were involved, and one stated that 


“rank” governed its policy. No explana- 


tions were received from 27 reporting no 


definite system, 12 miscellaneous explana 


tions were received, and three explained 


that expenses were available only for con- 
Conventions are the 


ventions. primary 


reason for travel in the majority of li 


23 








braries, but in two instances they are sec 
In one of these instances if Is re 
takes 


over conventions and in the other that trips 


ondary. 


ported that business travel priority 


for special purposes only are considered. 


a definite recommenda 


“No staff member 


One librarian had 
tion about conventions: 
to attend conventions more than once every 


five years. I mean, library conventions. 


They are poisonous.” 


Institutional restrictions and/or budget 


limitations yovern all systems in whole or 


in part. In many cases priority is given 


those presenting papers and otherwise par 


ticipating in the event under consideration 


Where only the chief librarian qu ilifies for 


traveling expenses, it was found that in 


half of the cases that person collects the 
amount and either distributes it equally 
among those staff :members making the 


trip or distributes it among those meml 


who are using their cars for the transpor 


tation of the staff to and from the meeting 


Some of the typical systems for dividing 


travel funds are: 1) Estimate the cost, 


then plan the number and the persons b) 


Set aside a definite amount for each event 


and divide among those attending, wit 


speakers and officers receiving twice the al 
Request is judged by the in 


The 


lowance. (« 
portance of the tr p librarian, his 
assistant, and sometimes two heads 
otherwise par 
A.L.A 
In ad 


, , 
three staff subject specialists 


those presenting papers or 


I 
ticipating) are authorized to attend 
annual and midwinter conferences. 
dition, two or 
ittend other 


are authorized to meetings or 


to visit special libraries d) I xpenses are 


covered for members presenting papers 
otherwise participating, or representing the 
library ofhici lly. 


c onsidered on the 


Orher tr ivel expenses ire 
basis or merit. e 
all can go every third vear 
P 

os 


into 


Schedule so that 
with at least part expenses paid t 
taken 


Rotate between senior 


tion and 


length of service are 


c onsideration 
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ity and rank. Other considerations in this 


benefit to be secured, e.g., heads 


are sent to library conterences; younger 


members are sent to state meetings; branch 
sent to special field meetings. 


librarians are t 


10A. Can 


of travel (e.g., 


you use funds for all types 


library meetings both in and 


out of the state, nonlibr irv meetings n 
spection tours. etc ? Forty e cht inswered 
“yes,” 15 no,” six said that they did not 
know, and six did not report. 
] 

10B. If not, please explain Some pe 
t Libr menetie 
inent explanations are irarv mee 


Te 
only; only available for out-of-state trave 


, , 
but may include all 


conventions ; 


} 


ofh el Ss al 


purposes eNx« ept tor 
J 
I 


idmin trative 


arian as an 

lowed out-of-state travel, othe stat? men 
bers are restricted to state travel proh ited 
Trom using state funds to travel to conven 
tions only tor leg timate librarv meetings 
ind/or necessary inspection tours; protes 
sional meetings and administrative trave 
only; only library or irv-related act 
ties lib iry meetings 0 niversity busi ess ; 


} 
ony; li wary 


ind out-of-state and inspection 


11. Do all statt members receive time oft 


tor ili conventions of professional 


isso 


rions even though expenses may not be paid 4 


Forty two reported that only the protes 
sional staff receives time off, 20 reported 
th it a | full time en ployees receive time 


off, seven reported “no policy.” Mainte 
service governs this policy. 


staft 


nance of 


fessional is given prior \ since s 


members are the ones most likely to benefit 


In most instances in which the librarian 


reports profession il staff onlv”’ he adds 
ittend 


remark th it « thers show no desire to 


12. Is there any significant ditterence 
between the policy of your administration 
in assigning travel funds to the library and 
ts policy in assigning funds to teaching 
departments and other agencies? Eight 
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only said “yes,”’ 60 said “no,” seven did not 


report. Of those reporting “ves,” five added 


iat the library was more liberal in that it 


lowed a broader participation in protes 


sional activities lL hree were of the opinion 
that the library suftered in consequence of 
rire idn nist! ition’s policy. 

13. What would you consider an ideal ar 
rangement! Fourteen librarians considet 
their systems quite satisfactory \ few 

dded that more funds would make it 
deal. Six would like travel funds included 
nm the lib sudget to be allocated at the 
discretion of the ra nd h les 
One de ted from the consensus in that he 
th ugnt | travel expense shou ad ve 
taker tr¢ thy , ersit ‘ e] budget. 
Four recommended adequate funds on a 
fl 1 it S cle il I su wo like 
Tur tr le t tw» members of the [ ) 
f staff. in addition to the a oe 
th withi na tside of the state \ 
somew! lifferent re ner ition that 
funds lable for profe | staff 
emoe to attend met re it least every 
two ve s with at im of ne-half of 
xper paid lwo w 1 be satisfied with 
ficient funds to pe t the chief ra f 
‘ te . the ttend 
i tatir ~ ( the nm fs on 

( i t su red ow 
\ t \A t ( fund t whicl 

| ] p eC ) ld t n to 
trave Policies governing the fund 

ld fi ted eprest eave 

nmittee.  Individ tments could be 
nade, within this f ew nadmu 
P e office 

[ransport ote would be 
hy the —" hould con 

yute t tt membe ppe 1 on pro 

y t r I profession | 

etings S the lib s obliged to 
epresent t t least ne or two 
eetil ( I } t expenses should 
. j 


A desirable arrangement would be to in- 
clude in each year’s budget an amount 


sufficient to send one member of the 


library’s administrative staff to one library 


convention. ‘The amount would be used 


in rotation by the librarian, the assistant 


librarian, the head of the cataloging depart- 


ment, and the head of the reference and 


circulation departments. 
It would be ideal for the college to rent 


a private railway coach to take the staff 


to and from all library meetings. 


A good policy: would allow the adminis- 


trator to determine, within the general 


policies of the individual institution, the 


stricture 


governing the apportionment of 


funds The complexity ot the strictures 


and the heirarchy of allowances would de- 


pend on several factors such 


as the amount 
of the total travel budget and the purpose 
of the allowance. Mere rank should not 
be overemphasized. 


Expenses should be paid to all meetings 
I | £ 


where a person is on the program, gives 
papers or serves as a committee officer. 


Each member should attend national meet- 
ings as his turn comes up, and he should 
pay at least one-half the cost. 


should be 


library 


made to the 


staft 


Contribution 


ictual expenses of members 


attending regional or national meetings of 


professional interest and to the expenses 
incurred on trips of inspection motivated by 
the desire for definite information on ad 
ministrative or technical problems. 

should 
conventions more than once every five years 


More 


visits to libraries and 


No staff member attend library 


(supra). travel funds ‘should be 


illowed for related 


institutions. Funds for travel should be 


divided into two parts: one for use of 


hief librarian, or for anyone he may desig- 


nate ; the other for specific purpose of giving 


every professional staff member a chance to 


ray el. 
} 


A sufficiently large appropriation should 


can 








be available to permit sending all profes 
sional staff members in rotation to national 
and regional meetings, plus all those hold 
ing offices or taking part in program. 

All 


members: (1) 


expenses should be paid for staft 


the sched 
officers of 


participating in 


uled program, (2) serving as 


the association which is meeting, 3) tr ivel 
ng on library business. 
should be 


understanding 


idded to 


that 


A definite sum the 


salary with the staft 


expected to spend this sum 


avel 


members are 


each year for self-improvement and tr 


and participation in meetings. It would 
cause less red tape and broader participa 
tion. I would insist on a report on how 
this portion of the salary was used each 
year and would remove that part of the 
tipe 1 ji it “Te heing ed r the 
stipend if it were not Deing used for e 
purpose for which it was being granted 


ions 


Summary and Conclus 


While I4 libraries included in this study 
revealed satisfaction with the systems under 


which they ytthers indicated 


operate, many 
general satistactior even though certain 
details may not be altogether to their lik 


ing. However. certain trends seem to be 


indicated by this study, and they may serve 


libraries which may wish to 


The 


with which the vast majority of the ques 


as guides tor 


adjust certain details. promptness 


tionnaires were returned suggested definite 
interest on the part of library administrators 
in this problem, and it would seem worth 
while to repeat the study periodic ally. 
The use of institutional funds for travel 


generally accepted practice in conti 


is a 


nental American universities. “There seems 


to be no definite correlation between the 
amounts available and I the size and 
importance or the institution and 2 the 


New York Chicago 


Privately supported 


distance from the 


Washington triangle. 
institutions seem to fare no better, no worse 


institutions. The ma 


than tax-supported 
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jority of university libraries budget a spe 


sum for travel, although a 
make 
I'he most common practice seems to be to 


on the 


cin significant 


proportion no definite allotment 


carry this money library budget, 
t 
although a few libraries carry it on the 


budget of 
Only 


spec inc 


, 
a superior administrative ofhcer. 
two institutions were limited to a 


amount for any but in 


one case no member of the 


one trip 


teaching staft o1 


iDrarian (except the head illowed more 


than $40. ‘Twenty-six of the institutions 
reporting indicated a per diem arrangement 
but there is consider ible Vari 
Per 
eT 


to change more 


ition in prac 


tice. diem seems to have a tendency 


1 1 
SiOWILY than yenet il ippro 


priations and is likely as insufh 


not to be 


cient in time of inflation, excessive in times 


of deflation Several librarians found fault 


with it. 
State travel orders are not commonly) 
ised securing transportation, and it is in 


teresting to note that there has been criti 


within the federal gov 


ism of the system 
they are 


offices 


ernment where compulsory 


Comptrolle rs’ have regularized re 


porting of expenses in the great matiority of 


nstitutions by requiring expense accounts 


ng libraries can 


The majority of reporti 


use 

their funds for all types of travel, but some 

States prohibit the use of state funds for 
trips to conventions 

| he iniquitous prac tice of restricting 


funds for the use of higher members of the 


t been il 


professional hierarchy has not ye 
However ill but a 
ill full-time 


off to 


together wipe d out. 


very few libraries permit staft 


members to take time attend pro 
| | 

fessional meetings. In several cases it was 

indicated that nonprofessional members of 

the staft have no desire to attend meetings 


The 


W herev eT 


J 
authors would like to comment that 


a little financial assistance to non 


professional librarians makes no heavy in 


roads on the budget, encouragement to this 


attend meetings would seem to 
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recommend itself as a recruiting device 


unless we agree that conventions are pol- 


Definite systems for dividing 


sonous 


available funds exist in one-fifth of the 


reporting, but the consensus would 


Draries 


seem to favor allotments on the basis of 


the importance of the trip to the institu 


Although the library 


disadvantage in 


tion staff is some 


] 
times likely to e if i 


] 
nm matters such as sabbaticals, vaca 


tions, tenure and retirement, only a minor 


proportion seemed to feel that librarians 
fared more poorly than teachers in the 
matter of travel funds. 


Perhaps the most significant trend indi 


cated by this study is the increasing empha 


sis on n professional 


staff, 


Droad participation 


activities by all members of the not 


ncip il administrative officer. 


Within the memory of most of us, and still 


today in some libraries, the staft, including 
department heads, has rather supinely as 
sumed that it had no rights to the travel 
funds, that only the head librarian was 
privileged to travel to conventions and to 

sit other libraries. Likely as not this idea 
“ or is) prevalent in institutions domi 


nated by the straw-boss variety of adminis 


trat It might be replied that only the 
hief administrator of such a library reads 
papers or holds offices; but those libraries 
which have stafts of which they may be proud 
will be justified in giving time and steno 
graphic help to any staff member who 
wishes to be active professionally thus giving 
invone i hance to istifty a convention 
trip 

Ay othe r ore i trend seems to De the ap 
plication f common sense to the use of 
travel funds in that a tr p may De ft iken 
whenever necessary. The notion that 


certain ‘trips should be automatic seems to 


] 
out of stvie lhe hesitancy of a 


large proportion of libraries to budget a 


specific sum for travel is further evidence 
that administrators are inclined to appropri 
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ate money for travel as the need arises. 
Regulations of state fiscal officers are a 
subject of general discontent, if the authors 
may go by rumor picked up in informal 
No 


has been received to this effect, but many 


communications. written statement 
colleagues who filled out the questionnaire 
have button-holed the authors privately and 
begun, “I didn’t feel like putting this on the 
questionnaire, but our State Finance De- 
partment. On the other hand we 
should consider the standpoints of the state 
fiscal officers. 


many 


The regulation existing in 


quarters that no intrastate travel 
funds are available except for attending to 
official business has been explained by one 
state official who said that the peregrina- 
college of education 


break 


trom 


tions of professors 


the state in short order if 


official 


while most state officers seem to have the 


would 


financed funds. Similarly, 


reputation of being cooperative (even if 
not always competent) souls, they can still 
see the shillelagh of the woolhat politician 
being brandished in the distance. In gen- 
eral, freedom from higher administrative 
regulations would seem to be most desirable, 
but at the same time the librarian should 
put himself in the position of the fiscal off- 
cer who must approve his requisition. 
Finally, it should be emphasized that 
libraries today are passing through the most 
Our 


budgets still leave much to be desired, but 


prosperous period in their history. 


we will probably have to pass through an- 
other cycle of depression, war, and boom, 
or at least (and preferably) depression and 
boom, before we can expect to attain many 
of our cherished ambitions. We must ex- 
pect to be compelled to revise our budgets 
downward when some Black Friday in the 
1950's comes along; but when it happens, 
we should the 
staff 


travel funds in which we are able to indulge 


not torget principles ot 


democracy and commonsense use of 


today. 


> 
=/ 








By ANNETTE L. HOAGE 


Resignations in Two University 


Libraries 


Miss Hoage is instructor, School of Li- 


Atlanta University. 


gm IS A REPORT of some of the findings 
from a study which was made to in- 


vestigate to what extent employee turnover 


brary Service, 


libraries is caused by resigna 
salaries and the lack of 
The 


was collected early in 1948 from field visits 


in university 
tions due to low 
chances for advancement. material 
and from mail questionnaires which were 
sent to employees who had resigned. Of 
313 Questionnaires, 175 (50 per cent) were 
returned. Although the sample is not 
entirely representative of the total group of 
resigners, it is representative of the pro 
fessional and nonprofessional employees. 
This study is limited to two university 
libraries—the University of Illinois Library 
and the University of Minnesota Library. 
It is further limited to the personnel on the 
Urbana campus of the University of Illinois 
the | 
full-time employees 


the 


and to the main library at niversity 
Only 


included. 


of Minnesota. 


have been The period of 


study is for the five calendar year: 1943 


1947- 


These librarians were chosen for this 


study, not because of their representative 


ness, but because they were considered to 
have above average provisions for the organ 
ization and welfare of their personnel. It 
was felt that these librarians would have 
better than average methods for combatting 
turnover, and as a consequence, there would 
be fewer resignations than in other libraries. 


The conclusions of the study apply only to 
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the libraries studied, or at most to those 


‘J his 


questior : Is it true 


that are similar investigation at 


tempts to answer the 
that employees resigned from these two unl 
salaries and 


versity libraries because of low 


lack of chances for advancement? 


Definitions 


Turnover in this report will be expressed 


by the separation rate unless otherwise 


he method of computing turn 


Bureau of Labor 


indicated. 
over used by the | De 


Statistics is preferred: 


1. Find the average number of employees 
Add the number on the payroll on the 
first and last of the month and divide by 
two 
2. Divide the total number of employees 
separated tron the payroll by the 
average number of employees 
3. Multiply the result by 100 to get the 
rate per 100 employees 
The Bureau ot Labor Statistics method 
for computing the turnover rate could not 
be completely followed in this study be 
cause it was difficult to obtain all of the 
library payrolls for the five-year period. 
Lhe figures ven in the annua reports to 
the American Library Association were 
substituted for the “average number of 


employees.” 


Resignations are considered separations 


initiated by employees because of dissatis 
faction with job conditions or for persona 
reasons.’ 

dahl, M B , m ar , 
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When the total number of employees and 


Writers agree that a certain amount of _ the total number of separations, or resigna- 
turnover is inevitable and desirable. A high tions, could be found, the rate was com- 
rate of turnover is more generally the puted. When the actual rate was given it 

ise for alarm, but a very low rate may was used. Rates were computed or found 
ilso indicate that personnel practices need for 21 libraries. However, not all of the 
to be examined. Just as a high turnover _ libraries reported for all of the five years, 
rate indicates instability, a low rate warns 1943-47. The rates ranged from 150 per 
of stagnatior cent in 1943 to 10 per cent in 1944. Table 

Norms are not available to show what 1 shows that the turnover rates of the two 

stitutes “high” or “low” turnover for libraries studied range from 47 per cent in 
libraries An annual rate of about 15 pet 1945 (University of Illinois) to 11 per cent 
ent, spread more or less evenly over the in 1944 (University of Minnesota). 
whole staft’”” was considered optimum in a These data are only rough computations. 
lab 
I ver Rates for Two University Libraries, 1943-47 
. “weer g Seen Oe Separations 
— Number Per Cent 
Mint ta Ihlir Minnesota Illinois Minnesota Illinois 
4 » 4 2 36 24 iI 
SI I! 42 
; c8 , 47 
2 3 2¢ 3 
$ 2 19 42 29 

\ R } 44 23 30 

idy of six American public libraries An Ihe figures are too meager and the sources 
English writer stated that he “once calcu are not reliable enough for accurate meas- 
ited that in large systems before the war, urement. No attempt is made to deter- 
the average annual intake due to staff lea mine whether either of the two university 
for various reasons was 10 per cent.” libraries has a high or low turnover rate. 

In 1926 the rate of turnover for libraries It would seem that the separation rates for 
n the United States federal field service the two libraries are not higher than the 


average for the other libraries. This sup- 


Library literature and approximately 200 _ ports the earlier assumption upon which the 


innual reports of individual libraries were choice of these two libraries was based. 
searched for statements of rates of turn Since little has been published concerning 
ve! Very few re ports cont uned such data. attempts to control turnover in libraries, 
, it is not known whether this is an adequate 
eg Non-Civil S J : criterion. 
f Futur an 
I rs end Causes of Turnover 
M - od The causes cited most often in studies 
mir \ H & Bros 


of turndéver are (1) dissatisfaction with 
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Table 2 


Reasons for Resigning 


Arranged in the Order of Frequency) 
Number of Per Cent of 
limes Cited limes Cited 
Marriage, or following husband 48 Ig 
Chances for advancement 41 f 
Better opportunitie el ewh re 
Limited chances here 
Lack of responsibility and challeng 
Dissatisfaction with rank 
Salar 5 
I ype of work ) 
Disliked work or preferred new work 
Monotony of work 
Wanted to do war work 
Working relation 8 
Unsatisfactory uperv 
Unfriendly atmospher 
Temporary work 9 
Mi therhood 4 
For f-improvement 4 
To attend school 
To broaden experienc 
Locality or climate . 
Wished to travel ry 
Home responsib 4 
Health 5 
Wanted to be at or nearer h 4 
Wanted a change 
Trained in, and preferred another field 
Physical working condit 
Nepoti 
Loneline 
Following family 
Working hours or day 
Housing 
Transportatior 
Tota 
salaries, with the nature of the job ot young women in the profession.” In the 
working conditions, with the hours or type present study, 22 reasons for leaving were 
of work, or with the personnel policies; (2 given by the 175 resigners who answered 
better opportunities elsewhere; and (3) the questionnaire. ‘These 22 reasons were 
conditions not directly related to the job cited 255 times. lable 2 shows that the 
such as housing, child care, marriage, and resigners from these two libraries cited the 
death. following reasons most frequently: mat 
The causes that have been given in the riage, chances for advancement, salarie 


literature for high turnover in libraries the type of work, and working relations. 
I 


include low salaries and too few increases, This general survey of the causes of resig 
monotony of too much routine work, not nations in the two libraries is superficia 

enough scope tor initiative and develop and it should be only a prel minary step to 
ment, and lack of promotion.’ “Marriage a more intensive analysis. “he determina 
and family life have taken a heavy toll of _ tion of the causes of resignations, because 

SN re I Vi 5 king for the T) ‘ 
\ ' \ ta ! ‘ Oct I } 4 Per f | 
war | u ; I 1a 
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of their complex nature and the large num 


positions? (6) To what extent did the 


ber of factors to be considered, would  resigners take positions of a higher grade 
necessitate an inquiry of magnitude quite than their former positions? 
beyond the scope of this stud lhe main ‘The combined data for the two libraries 
object s to isolate and measure the show that: (1) The median annual salary 
esignat due to low sa es and lack of of the employees who remained is signifi- 
hances for advancement cantly greater than the median annual 
Table 3 
S id ‘““The Chance for Advancement” as Shown 
\ r of Resig Who Cited These Reasons in 
Iwo | tv Librar 1943-47 
{ f | Library University of Minnesota Library 
Prot Non-Prof ’ Professional Non-Professional 
| Employe Employees Employees 
Ma I Ma Fema Ma Female Mal Female 
Ey En En Er Em Em m 
\ ploy ployee ployee ployees ployee 
» 
o o \% 100% 7A 
j : s) s) 
W 
" 
eal 81% 74% 
4 3) 14) 
vi ¥/ % y/ I o/ I o// 
The Imp Salar i Chances for — salary of the employees who resigned. (2) 
La [he negative relationship between the an 
nual resignation rates and the median 
I ' ns we sidered annual salaries of the resigners is too slight 
D nt salaries of the .10 Spearman) to give a definite an 
or 1 the nual salaries swer in regard to the trend in this area 
tf the emy é wh emained ter sig for these two libraries. Resignation rates 
ntly © \s the median annual jncreased in 1945 and in 1947 at the same 
es of the rs increased, did the time that salaries increased. °(3) Fifty 
! yr t tes ecrease ? 3 SIX per cent of the resigners did not re 
What on of the ers received ceive higher salaries in their new positions 
highe iries in the new positions? (4 than they had been receiving in the li 
What prop f the resigners cited low braries studied. (4) Salaries and the 
: : é k of chances for ad chance for advancement were cited 33 per 
ncement as reasons for leaving? 5 cent of the time as reasons for leaving. 
What proportion of the resigners expected 5) Thirty-seven per cent of the resigners, 
tte hances fe lvancement in the new in the two libraries studied, did not ex 
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chance for advancement in 


(6) 


pect a better 


their new positions. [hirty-nine per 


cent of the resigners did not receive a 
higher rank in their 


These 


new 


positions 


data were further analyzed by 


class of worker, sex, and institution (see 
Table 3). 
The analysis indicates: (1) That there 


were vears when the salaries of those who 


signin intly vreatet! 


} 
t 


remained were not 


than the salaries of the resigners among the 


professional and nonprofessional workers 


and in the two libraries; (2) that the pro 


portion of resignations did not decrease 


as the median annual salaries for resigners 


] 


increased for nonprofessional employees 


employees at the University of 


Lib ary ; ; 


that 


ind for 


Minnesota that the propor 


, 


tion of times salaries and the chance 


ter than 


\len 


constitute merely 9 per cent of the resigners 


< ited is grea 


for advancement were 


all of the other reasons for men only. 


For the five vears studied, the resigna 


tion rate is largest tor the University of 


Minnesota Library in 1947. For the first 


time in the five-year period, there is no 


significant difference between the median 


annual salary of the employees who re 


mained and the median annual salary of 
the employees who resigned tron the I n 

Illinois 1947. This 
leads one to question whether low salaries 


lack 


can wisely be 


versity of Library in 


and the of chances for idy incement 
adjudged the only important 
reasons why employees resigned from these 


two libraries. 


Conclusions 
The 


that although salaries and chances for ad 


available evidence tends to show 


vancement are important reasons why 


hese ire not the 


very 
library employees resign, t 
only important reasons. Comparison of 
the salaries of the employees who remained 
with the salaries of the employees who ri 
signed; study of the relationship between 
rates; and analysis 


salaries and resignation 


w 
Nm 


of the responses to the questionnaire all 


seem to show that low salaries and lack 


of chances for advancement have not been 


the only important reasons why employees 


have resigned from these two libraries 
The conclusions of this study are con 
fined to these two university libraries. Due 


to lack of con parative material and due to 


the unrefined state of most of the data, cau 
interpreting the 


tion must be observed in 


results. However these conclusions may 
provide 1 sounder basis for practice n 


unalvzing turnover than do 


C hec ked by evidence. 


' 
Some conciusions may 


gard to the study of tur 


nover in libraries 
This phase of personne! idministration has 
This is a set 


been neglected ous fault since 


the problem ot maintaining idequate | 
brarv personne] Ss acute No reports of in 


tensive studies of turnover in libraries were 


found. In library literature many of th 

references to the turnover ituation were 
] tir ~ ; 

vague and general in nature. pecifi 


nalyses ind Statistics on turn 


seldom found in 


‘thrarian There should be 
= : , 
monthly count of separations, and a 
over report should be made at least once 
Che turnover report should show 

, 

condition ot turnover is for each 
h ¢ nl ' 

ind for each type of employee 


here 


ind record ind 


dep irtment 


‘ ] } 
in the library should always be 


] 
exit interviews, inalvses 


of them should be maintained 


For further stud, \lore studies of turn 


over in individual libraries should be made 
available. Large studies that ire repre 
sentative of types of libraries should be 
made. It is important to know at what 
point turnover in libraries becomes de 
sirable. There is a need tor more studies 
of the reasons why employees resign \ 


turnover index would be i valuable yu de 


Continued on page 39) 
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By MARY D. HERRICK 


Status of Worker Morale Among 


College Catalogers 


Miss Herrick is Boston 


assistant librarian 


eee ARE today two current channels 
of thought in college 
istration concerned with methods of 


efficiency 


library admin 


At hie 


and lower costs in cataloging 


procedures. Some writers see this accom 


plished through 
! 


' 
artmental lines, 


a reorganization along de- 
resulting in the creation of 


1 division of technical processes.’ Lund and 


, ' , 
Swank advocate a realignment of individual 


jobs resulting in departmental rec 


ryaniza 


’ 


A further method 


on as a sect nd iry step. 


of determining some of the factors causing 


the h gh costs in ¢ italoging is to survey Cata 


vers with an attempt to establ sh points 
which e impeding their efficiency and 
lowering their morale 

Ir dustri il psv« hologists ayree th it worker 


attitudes are of primary importance in any 


ition tor ncreasing efficiency orf 


consider! 


amount of output. It is also known that no 


single factor—even an important one such 
is salery can determine and formulate the 
ittitude of a worket It is necessary to have 
i blend ng or many elements including se 


curitv. varietv and interest in work, a sense 
oT ich evement, al | oppo tunity for friendly 
companionship to insure the most favorable 


ittitude toward a job 


In a recent study an atten pt was made to 
‘ P 
( , ica I 
I ! ~ hiv I 
A Ss Research 
I ( I Univ 
. ® 
S ( ) tment 
5 
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determine the amount of worker satisfaction 
among library catalogers. ‘This was done 
by sending questionnaires to 415 catalogers 
in various types of libraries throughout the 
United States. . The selection was based on 
the membership list of the A.L.A. Division 
of Cataloging and Classification. It was 


purely an exploratory study of condi- 


tions as they exist, with no attempt to 
validate attitudes, but only to record them as 
the catalogers themselves stated and evalu- 
ated them. The questions ranged from gen- 
eral expressions of opinion on cataloging as 
a career and as a present job to opinions 
ind practices of the methods and types of 
work of individual catalogers. Included 
in the study were 151 catalogers in academic 
institutions. CQuestionnaites were returned 
from 92 including 52 from university li- 
braries, 25 from colleges with over 1000 
students, and 15 from colleges with less than 
1000 students. Table I shows the distribu- 
tion of the replies from the three types of 
institutions with age and experience ranges 
represented. 

In addition to recording where they were 
working, the catalogers were asked to indi- 
cate in which type of institution they pre- 
ferred to work. Only 12 of the group are 
not satisfied with the type of library in 
which they are employed. Three university 
catalogers prefer respectively a small college, 
a large college, and either type of college 
but not a university library. 

The five catalogers from the large col- 
lege group expressed preferences as follows: 
two for a university and a smal! college, and 
one for a special library. In the small col- 
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Table I 


Distribution of Catalogers by Type of Institution, A 


Age Group by Year 


ge Groups and Years of Experienc 


Experience by Year 


Library 
) 4 49 2 $ 
University 4 ¢ x 4 
College ) f 
over Ic tude nt 
College ; 2 
under | tudent 
Tota ) ) 2 4 

lege group, tour preferences were for a large lhe variation, however, is not enough to 
public, large college, university and a indicate any unusual circumstances. It was 
medium-sized public library. In each case ilso found that the extent of their satistac 
preferences were backed by previous exper! tion with their work was slightly highe 
ence in the type of library chosen. than that found among public library cata 

The catalogers were first asked to check logers. Again, however, the difterence was 
a range of statements designed to indicate small. 
their attitudes concerning cataloging as a The college catalogers were almost 
career and as a present job. For the pur equally divided on the reasons by which they 
pose of comparison with these replies the chose cataloging as a profession Forty 
replies ot the tot il group studied are in seven are in cataloging by choice and 45 DJ 
cluded. circumstances. Of this latter group, 29 are 

It can be seen from these percentage catalogers because their first jobs included 
figures based on the total persons answering cataloging and they kept on in the field ; 


this question that the college groups have three t 


ook cataloging positions on account 


somewhat more favorable work attitudes of the higher pay oftered lhe remaining 
than are represented by the total group 13 gave personal reasons such as desire ft 
Table Il 
D bu f Or Cataloging i Prof and a Pr J 
R of All Gr ul R f Acad Ay . 
Opini« : 
' ( Per we Pre t P age P Pr I ig 
of Grouy Job f Grou ‘ . f Gr Jot \ 
Enioy 4 " 
| wre ugh 
1O”y if 45 4 4 4 ’ 
ky ‘ 
spect RR 4 4 
D k ‘ 
i ect 5 f 
D ke a 
aspect 
Tota SS Sf 
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community location, a particular 


i specia 


because their second job was a 


taloging position and they continued in 


and ranking 


1 
isolating 


tactors relevant to worker satisfac 


italogers asked to indicate 


were 


eir ol 


' 


| nions 
Among the 


on 17 points 


essenti il factors 


mos in order 
interdepart 


intrastaft rela 


Table 


Distribution of Opinions on Factors 


nrofr ' “dU 
} Ope equ 


pment, 
lequate working space and clear demarca 
uthority The least ImMpor 
e community location of the 
opportuni 
the carrying on of individ ial projects. 


ilogers rank 


their 


i?” Ca 


portance as an essential 


fessional status by other 


in essential 
twelfth. 
to rate their own 


hey were 


Ss as a measure to 


of these 


rds the 


rdequacy 


fart P ! 
tors in practice ible reco 


It was assumed that any factors listed as 
essential or important in theory would need 
to be answered as “‘yes” in practice to repre- 
Table 


V has been prepared to show as comparison 


sent a satisfactory condition of work. 


between some of these opinions and condi- 
tions as they are present in practice. 
Physical working conditions are appar- 
ently below the requirements of more than 
half the catalogers. ‘This lack of adequate 


lighting facilities, working space and equip- 


Relevant to Satisfaction in Work 


Number Answering 


entia Important Desirable | Unimportant 

is 23 
2 4 i 

) 35 33 I 
2 42 22 
5 ; ; 

4 45 5 3 

; 4 I 

4 33 I 

4 $3 14 I 

‘ 

«Y sy ~' + 
4 39 13 
ac 11 

2¢ 35 24 I 

iI ; 21 I 
ae 44 Ig 

) 4 ia 

4 2 33 9 


ment, plus inequable temperature and poor 
ventilation, reflects careless planning for a 
largely 


department dependent upon these 


factors for its efficiency. 
Iwo other important factors are in- 
sufficiently supplied in on-the-job conditions. 


These 


ment and discriminating work assignments 


factors—opportunity for advance 

if properly present do much to increase 
worker morale. Of the total answering this 
first point 78 per cent checked it as essential 
or important to have advancement oppor- 
tunity, but only 29 per cent reported they 
of 


assignments 


this. 
felt 


have this 
ot 


work are necessary but only 49 per cent have 


Seventy-one per cent 


group discriminating 
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this as a part of their work programs. 


The catalogers were asked to indicate 


preferences for methods and types of work 
and whether these preferences are met in 
The majority prefer to direct 
They 
preference for the use of flexible procedures 


routines almost 


their jobs. 


the work of others. indicated a 


over standardized three to 


one. In general they prefer to work with 


Number of R 


My work is intel 


My work has considerabk 


ectually timuilating 

variety 

My work opens up ple asant prof onal contact 
My work permits individual projects to be dev 
My working quarters are adequate 
My working quarters are efficiently spaced 
My office has proper lighting facilit 

My office has equable temperatur 

My office has proper ventilation 


My equipment for work is suffic 


My work is clearly defined and limited 
My span of authority clearly established 
My upervisor has assigned work loads with caretu 


discrimination 
My work oft rs 
I like the community in which 
I have faculty 
sity librarian) 


udvancemen 
my job ts located 


wer if c ge or univ 


opportunity for 


tatu i.é., an 


out pressure although 26 reported they like 


to work under pressure. A slight majority 
prefer to do both simplified and detailed 
cataloging rather than only detailed catalog 
ing. They preter to catalog In various subd 
ject fields. In general all these preferences 
are met on their jobs. 


Although 


tailed or simplified cataloging were not met 


the preferences for only de 
the fact that more catalogers do both de 
tailed and simplified cataloging may indicate 
completely un 


that no preferences are 


realized in practice. 
It has usually been accepted in theory that 
a cataloger’s working time is not scheduled 


to the best advantage if it is confined wholly 


to the catalog department. Opinion has 


been that some time in the reference de 


partment is of advantage to both depart 
ments and to the library as a whole. Fifty 
two of the college < atalogers report that they 


are scheduled only for work within the cata 


log department and 38 are not. Dhirty 
catalogers prefer to confine their work 
within the department, 40 do not, and 11 
I\ 
yd tie Relevant to Satisfa Work 
Total Rey 
To Se 
Y N 
Ext 
8 ¥ 
++ 5 
+! ) 
are indifterent. As may be expected, reter 
ence was the major choice among those 


working outside of the catalog department. 


Fifteen clerical routines were selected 
, 
ofessional 


as representative of many nonpr! 


, 
duties carried on in catalog departments. 


isked to indicate it 


lhe ¢ italogers were 
they did each routine and how they felt 
toward it. The reports in the general 


study showed that each routine was done by. 


From the 


trom 9 to 148 of the cat ilogers. 


analysis of these totals it was concluded 


that in general the catalogers doing routines 
‘The 


considerable, 


were not dissatisfied on this point 


recorded dislike, which was 


reflected more of a theoretical work attitude 
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from the catalogers who were not required It might be assumed that within this 


to do these routines. ‘The amount of re academic group the university catalogers 
orded indifference was nearly equal to the would be required to perform fewer non- 
otal liking. This point drew comment from _ professional duties than would the college 


They felt that such a_ library catalogers. The distinction between 


rea of indifference by profes professional and clerical tasks is usually 


nal lib ins on nonprofessional duties found to be more clearly defined in larger 
ndicated an unhealthy inertia. It should administrative units. The total replies indi- 
e noted, howeve n the discussion of these cating that routines were a part of the work 
Table \ 
( Betw O Theoretical and Actual Conditions of Work 
Opinion On-the-Job Conditions 
Number 
| nodes sb 
otal Reporting otal Pe snes sae 
Answer Essential or Answers RECKING as 
Important Adequate 
nport: 
p . >I RR 89 4! 
. t f 8 : RR 2 
{) f 89 I 2h 
( ft ; I yI 7 
S | gi 8 5 +4 
\ A yI 68 7 49 
( ; Ky ty 89g 6 
Pr ) 69 g! 36 
} ree ; ) : 89 4! 
D re A 8g 4 69 34 
I 1 $7 9 28 
oO { . 2 -8 91 =8 
} RR 42 Re 36 
that each cataloger did not check program were broken down by types of 
eve poi ul wers who did institutions. From the median number of 
d outine did indicate an opinion of — catalogers in each group reporting that they 
As it | ( een mentioned, this performed some clerical tasks the following 
Of f va lislike nd likewise it percentage figures were obtained: There 
‘ rt litter t ()ne taloge are routines required from 28 per cent ot 
nt her questionnaire to say that in the university catalogers; 64 per cent of 
fterent nst a number of _ the large college catalogers; and 66 per cent 
tl t e Was attempting to ndicate ot the catalogers in mall college libraries. 
tl f it were essary to do clerical tasks here are 10 catalogers in this group who 
is a part of her work program, she could do report a thorough satisfaction with both 
vithout tive resentment lable VI cataloging as a career and as a present job. 
hows the tot plies received to this ques Three of them are in universities, five in 
n on routine large colleges, and two in small colleges. 
On the if these replies it is found Eight of this group entered cataloging by 
that the er of catalogers who ‘choice. Nine of them consider discriminat- 
e require do routines is 40. [he ing work assignments and six consider op- 
edian rat f opinion them is: “Like,” _ portunities for advancement as essential or 
2 dislik ds lifterent,”’ 19 important. 
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Six report that their work assignments are 


made with discrimination. Four 


definite opportunities for advancement with 


three others checking “to some extent.” 


Seven consider faculty status necessary and 


five report having it. Nine want variety 


in their work and all 10 report it present 


in their jobs. Six prefer to do detailed cata 


loging and two do it. Although none pre 


Tabl 


Rep on the Practix nd De 
Routine 
Dy 
Filing cards 4 
Withdrawing card sf 
Assigning book number 
Pasting book 8 
Mending book 
Lettering book 
Typing of main card 
Typing of other card 
Typing of shelf card ; 
I yping of book card 
Recording added copi 4 
Recording serial addition 4 
Correction of main entry data 4 
Revision of copied materia c 
Revision of filing 
Total Ecs 


fer to do only simplified cataloging, four 
doing both kinds and eight report 


There 


enjoy 


this as an on-the-job requirement. 


is no expressed preference for subject spe 
cialization. 

It may be assumed here, for the small 
group, that as no cataloger preferring to 


do detailed cataloging has only simplified 


cataloger has his 


The 


preference for work outside the cataloging 


require, therefore, no 


preferences completely unrealized. 


department by four of the group is met in 
their jobs. 

Every clerical routine listed was done by 
from one to nine of these catalogers. Only 
two of the group, however, reported dis 
liking two of the routines which they are 
required to do. The routines required ind 


disliked were “revision of copied material” 


3B COLLEGE 


have 


irability of Certain 


and “revision of filing.” This latter was 


ilso disliked by two other catalogers who 
All 


corded dislikes were theoretical. 


were required to do it. other re- 

It is apparent from the replies of this 
group that the highest Satisfaction in a joo 
is found, of course, among people who like 
a certain type of work and find this type re 
Chere ire 


quired in their positions, no out 


Vi 
Clerical Routin 


Rey 
Do Not Dx Lik Do Not Lik different 
of 
4 
4! 4 
g 43 
44 + 
S ‘ 
r 
8 
r g f 
4 ) 
8 


standing points of working 


difterence in 
} 


conditions between this small rroup and the 


other college catalogers. Each point of 


preference may be realized in practice to 


slightly yreater than it is in the 


extent 


larger group. ‘| hey represent about IO pe! 


cent of the college cat ilogers. 
Although the general level of satisfaction 


with cataloging is rather high, with 88 of 


the 92 academic catalogers expressing some 


measure of enjoyment in cataloging is a 


career, and 86 enjoying their present jobs, 


it is obvious that the range of opinion varies 


from tolerance and general appreciation 


expressed by the major part of the group, to 


an expression of a high level of satisfaction 


by a small section of the group It is in 


possible at this time, without comparable 


, 
] 


data from other branches of librarianship, 
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the 


oO eV alu ite 


umount of satisfaction in 


' 
taloging 


g with refer any other form 


ence to 


of library work It does seem, however, 
that it would OT V ilue to explore methods 
to ncrease the percentage ot those 
thoroughly satisfied with this work. From 
the data presented here through the ex 


pressions of catalogers themselves, it is ap- 
parent that considerable progress needs to 
be made in increasing the efficiency and 


physi il working conditions. It 


Ss aisoO apparent that more care might be 
. r lin th nnoint nt lovi 
exercises le appointments of cataloging 


to increasing the 


A cat iloger in one of the eastern women’s 


1 
as follow $: 


I believe there is something fundamentally 
‘ n n the pre nt situat n wh h makes 
Drarians reluctant to go into cataloging, and 
tten 1X st l ve t in best describe 
this situation perl ips by | sting the follow ng 
factors which I believe account in large 
t i the ntang e psychological atmos 
phere four n this field Isolation from the 
rest of the library staff 2. Lack of a lequ ite 
rship All sorts of remedies have been 
ested from subject spe ilists to hours 
for working with the publ I believe a 
feasible solution depends on the ability of the 
he rian and the head cataloger to bring 


Resignations in Two 


Continued from page 


fe idministrators. “The character- 
stics of the resigners should be extensively 
7, ze \lore infor ition is needed in 
egard to the best methods for controlling 
turnove n libraries Cost analyses of 
turnove hould be made n order to de 
termine whethet rarians are justified in 
nakis ettort t ontrol turnover. A 
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the catalogers into the main stream of the li- 
brary’s activities.” 


A university cataloger describes a job 
situation which seems to reflect inefficient 
administrative planning and possibly poor 
job classification: “Order and cataloging 
were combined as “Technical Processes’ .. . I 
am still called ‘Head Cataloger’ 


actually I have no authority whatever. 


” 


Another university cataloger refers in- 
directly to a type of situation that might be 
“In 
my own mind I have a study to be incorpo- 


rated the 


influential in forming work attitudes: 


in an article on social status 
of library staff members in a college com- 
munity as with the 


compared teaching 


faculty.” 

A former cataloger of distinction, now 
a college librarian, writes that he feels the 
catalogers’ expressions of preferences for 
administrative work do not reflect merely 


a desire to get away from requirements of 


He 


that the over-all rigidity of work 


certain mechanical routines. believes 
patterns 
of cataloging departments in the past has 
the 


initiative so badly needed if real progress 


tended to destroy or send elsewhere 
and constructive thinking in this field are 


to be achieved. 


University Libraries 

32/) 

more narrow definition of the factors influ 

encing the rate of turnover should be made. 
Knowledge « 


an important step toward gaining control 


f the turnover situation is 


It is 


a challenge to scholars to make contribu 


of the personnel problem in libraries. 
I I 


tions in such a vital, yet relatively unex 


plored area. 








By J. R. BLANCHARD 


Agricultural Research and the 


Exchange Problem 


librarian, College of 


Mr. 


Agriculture, 


Blanchard is 
University of Nebraska. 


T’ WILL probably be asked—in what way 
are the exchange relations and problems 
of agricultural libraries different from those 
of other libraries? Essentially there is little 


difference except that in agricultural li 
braries they can assume larger proportions 
than in libraries specializing in other fields 
of knowledge. ‘The literature relating to 
agriculture is enormous and a goodly portion 
of it is printed in serial publications and bul 
letins issued by state and national govern 
ments all over the world. A great deal is 
also issued by bodies that are quasi-official in 
nature. The predominance of official publi 
cations in this field is undoubtedly due to the 
immediate importance of agriculture to the 
general welfare. Governments find it expe 
dient, for political and social as well as eco- 
nomic reasons, to keep their people well in 
formed of advances in agricultural knowl 
edge. ‘This situation is a mixed blessing for 
the agricultural library. On the credit side 


it means many valuable publications are 


available free of charge—not counting, of 
course, the processing cost. On the debit 
side it means that increasing selectivity is 
necessary to keep our heads above the grow 
ing flood of literature and that a well or- 
ganized exchange program requiring many 


man hours of work is a vital necessity. 


Anything that can be done to simplify this 
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task will be of peculiar importance to all 
libraries specializing in agriculture. 

Outside of the U.S.D.A. Library and its 
of agricultural li 


branches the majority 


braries in this country fall into the univer 
sity and college group. ‘These libraries are, 


in almost every instance, connected with 
state agricultural experiment stations and 
agricultural extension services which issue 
large quantities of publications each year. 
Some are general libraries specializing in ag 
riculture and engineering and are a part of 


& M. colleges. 


concerned almost entirely with agriculture 


the state A. Others are 


and are connected with colleges of agricul 
ture which form a part of the state univers! 
ties. As 


variations in the exchange programs at the 


would be expected there are 


different institutions. For illustrative put 
poses it might be of interest to describe the 
procedures at the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Nebraska. 
tion of the Nebraska Agricultural Experi 


The publica 


ment Station literature is under the supe 
vision of the agricultural editor who also as 
sists in the publication of the Nebraska Ex 
tension Service material. Maintenance of 
the mailing lists and the physical task of 
forwarding the publications of the Experi 
ment Station and the Extension Service are 
coordinated into one unit. ‘To save hand 
ling expense the printed material is not 
mailed as issued but is forwarded once every 
three months. Experiment Station bulletins 
are sent abroad by way of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Extension service publications 


are sent abroad only on spec ial request. The 
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exchange of publications is under the juris- 
diction of the librarian of the College of 
Agriculture who must approve all requests 
initiates such re 


for exchange and who 


quests. This practice was recommended by 
the Agricultural Libraries Section and ap- 
Land-Grant 


1941 


proved by the Association of 


Colleges and | 


statement that 


niversities in with a 


Each librarian of a land-grant college li 


should 


his Experiment station 


brary cooperate with the director of 


in establishing a gen 
policies tor Sta 


should 
should ap 


exchange 
lhe 
ot the exchange lists He 


eral tormula tor 


tion publications librarian have 


charge 


exch that the library 


receives publ 


prove ea h inge noting 


tions of equivalent value to 


those sent 


There is also an exchange section at Love 
Library on the main campus of the univer 
sity. The work of both units is, however, 
integrated The Love Library 


Nebr aska 


} } 
very ciosely 


: : 
unit uses wricultural publica 
tions, when necessary, to bolster its bargain 
ng position. Arrangements are being made 


so the College of Agriculture Library can 


ise the general university publications for 
the same purpose, including on occasion 
books issued by the University of Nebraska 
Press. It is hoped eventually to coordinate 
ill of the exchange work of the University 


of Nebraska into one unit 


lhere are tl ree aspects of the exchange 
problem the exchange of duplicates, do 
mestic exchange and foreign exchange. The 
exchange of duplicates has been discussed re 
peatedly at various meetings of the Agricul 
tural Libraries Section. It was felt by 


many that a system comparable to the Medi 
cal Library Association's duplicate exchange 


| The 


] , 
would e 
had a 


A grit ul 


irrangement useful 


U.S.D.A. Li 


wants ind 


brary for several years 


otter ‘ 
\ oles 


and disposing of duplicates. In 


section in its 


tural Library which proved helpful 


n obtaining 
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1929 Claribel Barnett, then U.S.D.A. li- 


brarian, suggested that money be con- 
tributed by the college and station libraries 
to pay for the time of an assistant to handle 
the duplicate exchange work at her library. 
No permanent arrangement for this sug- 
gestion was worked out, however. A gen- 
eral agreement was reached by the Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section in 1941° when it 
was recommended to the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities that 
all duplicates of experiment station material 
be returned, if possible, to their issuing of- 
fices. It was felt, and logically enough, that 
it would be more efficient if issuing offices 
were the sole source for back copies of their 
own publications. In practice this arrange- 


ment has always worked too well. 


Many 


encumbered by 


not 
stations apparently prefer not to be 
large stocks of duplicates or 
don’t have the time to store and dispose of 
duplicates arriving in odd lots at various 
times. The 1941 meeting also heard the 
report of the Committee to Investigate the 
Possibilities of Setting up a Clearing House 
for Duplicate Public Documents other than 
Extension 


State Experiment Station and 


Division Publications. This committee, al- 
though burdened with a long name, made 
an excellent report in which it was recom- 
mended that agricultural libraries join the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries’ duplicate exchange plan rather than 
start an independent system of their own. 
We have found at Nebraska that it is prac- 
tical and satisfactory to list duplicates of 
agricultural publications on the periodic list 
which is circulated through the A.C.R.L. 
membership by the University of Nebraska 
If the A.C.R.L. arrangement 


continues to work satisfactorily it would not 


Libraries. 


seem necessary to have a separate organiza- 
tion for handling duplicates of agricultural 
The U.S. Book Exchange is 


also a means for the disposal and collection 


publications. 


U.S.D.A, Library tf it 








of duplicates. The Detroit Public Library 


withdrew from the Duplicate Exchange 


Union recently, citing the following rea 


sons for its action: 


1. The United States Book Exchange will 
be a much more efficient way of exchanging 
surplus material between libraries. 

2. The time saved becomes a tangible thing 
when the compilation of exchange lists is 
eliminated. 

3. The time saved by checking several long 


USBE 


change lists will be 


lists from instead of many short ex 


profitable* 


The domestic exchange situation presents, 
as far as I can see, no insuperable difficul 
ties. | would like to make an observation, 
however—lI believe many of us may be pay 
ing tor domestic publications that we ought 
to receive free on an exchange basis. If the 

and 


perhaps some of you have done that al 


situation were explored thoroughly, 
ready, we would probably find that our ex 
periment station and extension service ma 
terial is being sent without charge to many 
who are 


A post 


associations and organizations 


charging us for their publications 


card would no doubt be sufficient in many 


cases to save us several dollars of subscrip 


tion money a year. I here are some organ 


izations, of course, who operate on such a 


slender financial margin that it would be 


impossible for them to supply free copies of 
The 


Grant Colleges and Universities has given 


their literature. Association of Land 


its blessing to the use of station publications 


for exchange with “outside” libraries in 


the follow ing statement: 


Land grant 
U.S 


Libraries not connected with 
Stations, or the 


Department of Agriculture, but interested in 


shall 


Experiment Station 


olleges, Experiment 


agriculture receive publications of an 
if publications of equiv 
to the 


Station 


alent value are sent on exchange 


library which is associated with the 


However, no library of an institution or or 
ganization primarily interested in agriculture 
Book Sele Dept De 


tter of May 9, 1040] 
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should be barred from the mailing list because 
its publications are not of equal value with 


those of the Station 


The principal difficulties at most institu 
tions are connected with the international 
exchange situation. Some of these problems 
are: 

1. Exchange relations are haphazard. In 
many cases exchange with a foreign institu 
tion is set up, not because we planned it that 
there was a chance in 


way, but because 


quiry for a certain publication or because 
the agency abroad wrote and suggested an 
exchange. An up-to-date list of foreign ag 
ricultural institutions which ives the titles 
of literature available on exchange is badly 
needed.” As it is now we can only grope in 
the dark and hope we have full coverage of 
Robert B. 


situation in his interesting 


needed material. Downs re 


marks on this 


article “International Exchanges” published 


in Science: “No list of foreign publications 


available for exchange is in print, and con 
sequently, arrangements must De negotia ed 
directly between libraries, frequently on a 
hit-or-miss basis.” 
2. The larger research libraries, 
U.S.D.A. Library, often 
iwgricultural publica 


enough 


larly the receive 
extra copies of toreign 
tions. In most cases there aren't 
send to all the agri ultur il 


he 


how they should be distributed and to whi h 


copies to 


this country question of 


braries in 
libraries is an important problem. 

3. Agricultural libraries receive and pro 
cess many foreign publications which don't 
appear to be worthwhile. In some cases the 
material is simple propaganda or of a popu 
lar nature and of little research value 


Quite 


languages so 


often publications received 


obscure, obsc ure at 


*U.S.D.A. I 
*UNESCO 
nua mn the international ex 

appe < " ga ‘ 

«A “ Z ex 4 “ 

iblished later I 

ng of ag iltural “ 

ens 4 
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Re- 


cent studies made of bibliographies in scien- 


that they are never used. 


Americans, 


tific serial publications published in the 


United States show the percentage of ret 


erences cited in languages other than Eng 


lish and German is relatively small. Her 
mann Fussler, in his exhaustive study 
“Literature Used by Chemists and Physi- 
cists," shows that in 1939, 64.5 per cent of 


the serial references from a selected list of 


An c 


Britain and this country, 25 pet 


- . 
rican journals were published in Great 
cent were 

cent in 


published in Germany 3.0 per 


France and 7.5 per cent covered the rest of 
the world. he ratio in 1940 was about 
James G 
he Use of Periodicals in a Special 


Nutrition 


references in the 


the same Hodgson, in his 
paper 


| ield: 
} 


s¢ il 


found from a study of 


Journal of Nutrition 


for 1945 and 1946 that “only four non 


English titles were recorded among the first 


48 in point of use He points out, how 
ever, that this situation could be partly at 
tributed to war conditions which prevented 

inv of the foreign serials from reaching 
this country 1 found in a study of Soil 


Science that of the 1035 references cited in 


lat journal for 1939, 80.3 per cent were 
ssued in the U.S. and the British Common 
‘ 
wealth, 13 per cent were in German and 
2.3 per cent in French. Only 4.4 per cent 


remained for other languages of the world. 
he situation was even more lopsided in 


1948 when 92.6 per cent of the references 


were in English, 3.3 per cent in German 


ind 1.3 per cent in French, leaving 2.8 per 
ent for the remaining languages. It must 
be remembered, of course, that difficult 
t es abroad have aftected the amount of 
foreign avr cultur il literature published. It 


that more non I nglish 


' ' 
S$ also quite possible 


' 


literature would have been used if it had 
been more widely available. Even with the 
material i\ uilable however, there is still 
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the great barrier of language. Not many of 
our agricultural research men can read any 
of the Slavonic, Near Eastern or Far East- 
ern languages, nor should they be expected 
to. ‘The number who can read with ease 
more than one Western European language 
is certainly small. English language ab- 
stracts at the end of articles do help, but the 
their satellites seem to be 


Russians and 


dropping that custom. This paucity of ref- 
erence to material other than that in the 
English language would make it appear that 
our research men aren't true scholars. | 
of the Land- 
Jahrbicher for 1939 that 


German scientists show the same tendencies 


found, however, in a study 


wirtschaftliche 


as Our own men in that 92 per cent of their 
references were in German and only 2.9 
per cent in English. It would appear, then, 
that a service that would translate agricul- 
tural literature expeditiously, accurately 
and without too much expense, would be a 
boon to committee 


yreat research. A 


formed by the Agricultural Libraries Sec- 
tion in 1948, however, found interest in 
such a project to be negligible. This com- 
mittee, of which Louise Bercaw, assistant 
librarian of the U.S.D.A. Library was chair- 
man and of which I was a member, sent 
questionnaires to all land-grant college li- 
braries asking if they had translation serv- 
ices of their own and if they were satisfac- 
tory. ‘They were also asked what transla- 
tion services they used if there were none 
The 


questionnaires that were returned indicated 


available at their own institutions. 
the surprising fact that the large majority 
of colleges had no formal translation serv- 
ices available and that in most cases there 
appeared to be no particular need for them. 
With few exceptions a large percentage of 
the questionnaires indicated that the modern 
language faculties could handle the small 
amount of translation work that was neces- 
sary. It would appear, then, from this lack 
of interest in translation services and the 
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small percentage of foreign references found 
in agricultural literature, that we are spend 
ing too much time and money in processing 
some of these publications from abroad. It 
would certainly be to our advantage if we 
had available a list which would supply us 
information about ex 


with authoritative 


changeable publications. In this way we 


would avoid receiving and processing such 
obscure material and could answer the occa 
sional request for infrequently used items 
by means of interlibrary loan or by ordering 
photocopies from the larger research li 
Many of us are now depending on 


S.D.A. 


cause of its excellent photocopying 


braries. 


the | Library for this service be 


labor i 
tory and the complete coverage of its Bib 


liography of Agriculture. It has been sug 


gested, and it might well be feasible, that 


agricultural libraries receiving publications 


in out-of-the-way languages send them to 


the Department of Agriculture Library so 


that they might be listed in the Bibliography 


of Agriculture and made available to every 


body by a group which can handle the 


In time we may ex 
] 


storage il 


languages concerned 


pect the regional deposit or 
literature of this 


Mid 


braries to have on hand 


sort. An expressed function of the 
west Inter-library Corporation is 
Midwest 


cooperative 


To establish and to 
Center tor the 


maintain a 
! 
Inter-library 


custody, organization housing servicing { ind 


for some materials, ownersh p) of little used 
1 


research materials 


What has been done to solve these diff 


culties and what can we do about them 
now? ‘There has been in the past, and there 
still is, a great deal of general interest in 


hange situation. 


the international ex Gov 
ernments, learned institutions and librarians 
have planned and worked for years to have 
in this 


better exchange relations. Activity 


field has increased considerably since the end 
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ot World War Il. 


ruptions has made us realize the need for a 


The war and its dis 


stronger and more centralized system of 


exchange which would apply not only to 
national but to state and private institutions 
lhe 


UNESCO, with its mandate to encourage 


and libraries as well. creation of 


international exchanges of all kinds, has also 


caused greater activity and permits us to 


hope that sufficient support by librarians 


1 7 
throughout the country will eventually 


} P 1 = 
bring a solution to this difficult probien 


Ihe 


vears were at the 


most extensive discussions in rece 


Conference on Interna 
ind Scientiti 
1946 
he preliminary memoranda on this con 
ference were written by Edwin E. Williams 
ind Ruth V. Noble publ 
A.L.A,. in 1947. This publication sun 


marizes the discussions very 


tional, Cultural, Educational, 


Exchanges at Princeton University in 


shed \ 


and 


admirably ind 
contains excellent historical background ma 


terial. In spite of these discussions, how 


been done is Tar is | 


has 
tl 


ever, nothing 


Know, to solve 1¢ international exchange 


* , 
agricul ural libraries 


Phere 


problems ot 


have been attempts to 


tional lev 1. 


solve certain parts ot the problen For 
instance, the U.S.D.A. Library in 1946 

- 
sent copies of its foreign n ail ng list to al 


directors of agricultural experiment s 


tions, with the hope it would help in putting 


the stations’ mailing lists on a postwar basis 


There is 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 


is concerned with inter- 


also in existence a committee of 


I niversities which 
exchange relations as 


he chairn in Har 


Macy. who is associate director of the Mir 


national they attect 


land-grant colleges. d 


nesota Agricultural Experiment Station 


has written to me that his committee h 


done some work on compiling a list of tor 


W Edw I 
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m institutions with which exchange is de 


sirable When finished this will probably 


} 


be similar to 4 gricultural Research Institu 
in Foreign Coun 
iwton Knight, 


Re ord. 


Was issued in 


Centers 
Howard | 


Experiment Station 


fions and Libr ry 


tries, compiled by 


editor of the 


edition of this list 


vreatest need is a better 


Dr. Macy teels the 

rangement tor the distribution of incom 
iterial from abroad and hopes the li 
in do something about it. He 


resent system of distribution to 


foreign agencies by way of the Smithsonian 
Institution is satisfactory 
here are several wavs in which we can 
tt ick the s¢ problems \ central exe hange 
yency is al vious solution. Such an or 
inizatio could be an agricultural unit 
forming an integral part of a national cen 
ter such as the U.S. Book Exchange, or, if 
that is not feasible, an independent agency 
h indl ny on () iltur il exe h inves In 
either case I sh« ld think such a unit would 
need to be closely associated with or phys 
illy located in the U.S.D.A., Library where 
Kfensive uling lists ind contacts with ag 
It if il ivencies ibroad already exist. 
lhe need for national wricultural libraries 
to take leadershiy nternational exchange 
relations was noted by Dr. S. von Frauen 
dort f erly librarian of the Interna 
tional Institute of Agriculture, who re 
norte rm thy ae} International Conference 
for Documentati n 1938 that “In each 
ntrv there should ea large central agri 
iltural | I which would function is the 
epresentative gan for coordinating agri 
ult docume! tion within its own coun 
trv alr d to wi! ch tive rel iftions with foreign 
ntries be entrusted If this line 
ot t followed it might also be sug 
est that the Ex neering Societies Library 
JANUARY , 


in New York serve as the clearing house for 
the exchange of engineering literature. 
One always asks, if he is practical, how 
such an agency would be financed. A sep- 
arate agricultural exchange agency could no 
doubt depend on some federal funds but 
would probably need to be supported prin- 
cipally by the individual agricultural li- 


braries or institutions. The success of the 


Cooperative Acquisition Project and the in- 
Plan show that 


terest in the Farmington 


cooperative venture of this sort can suc- 


ceed. If it is a part of the U.S. Book Ex- 
change, financing would presumably be on a 
cost per piece basis comparable to the 
amount charged to American libraries now 
participating in the U.S.B.E, 
‘The U.S. Book Exchange, formerly the 
American Book Center, 


grant from the Rockefeller Foundation and 


program. 
recently received a 


is apparenty well on its way to becoming 
the national exchange bureau. One hun- 
dred 
subscribed to its 
backing of the Council of National Library 
The 
the 


ninety-four American libraries have 


program and it has the 


Library of Congress, 
Council of 
Joint 


Associations, 
UNESCO, 


Societies, 


American 


Learned the Engineers 
Council, the American Council on Educa- 


The U.S.B.E. will 


accept publications in science and technol- 


tion and other groups. 


ogy for exchange purposes as well as ma- 
terial in other fields of knowledge. Docu- 
ments, books, pamphlets and most other 
forms of publications are acceptable except 
newspapers. At present only institutions in 
the hard currency countries are charged for 
this service. The fees are 50¢ for a bound 
monograph, 35¢ for a periodical issue or un 
bound monograph and go¢ for a bound 
periodical. Shipping costs on material re- 
ceived and sent is paid for by the participat 
ing This if it is 


successful, may well be the solution to our 


libraries.** agency, 


ontinue 


. & 


Unis States Book Exchange to ( under 
° } | 74:184-8s, Fel 1949 
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exchange problems. It should have, how 


ever, a unit that would specialize in the 


exchange of agricultural publications. 
American research in agriculture is highly 
respected abroad. There is a great demand 


for state agricultural experiment publica 


tions which are issued in ever-increasing 
quantities. If exchange relations for this 
valuable material were centered in one 


agency it would mean a bargaining power 


that would benefit all American libraries. 


A tremendous saving in time and mone, 


time 


spent on agricultural exchange work in all 


would also result. If computed, the 
of the 48 states would surely amount to a 
respectable total. 

An exchange center for agricultural li 
braries, whether an independent agency ot 
part of a larger group, would, as I visualize 
it, perform the following tasks 


1. Act as 


between 


a clearing house for exchange 


relations agri ultur il institutions 


in this country and abroad. The need for a 
clearing house of this sort is illustrated by a 
difficulty experienced by the College of Ag 
riculture Library in Nebraska. One of our 
principal interests there is soil science. Be 
cause of this one of our research men who 
reads Russian is particularly interested in 
the Russian magazine Pedology ( Pochvove 


We 


journal since 


have not, however, received 


1947. 


been sent to Russia on two occasions asking 


dente ). 
this Inquiries have 
about Pedolog but there has been no reply 


We send the Nebraska Ag 


Station material to 


in either case. 
ricultural Experiment 


22 addresses in the Soviet Union and have 


: ] 
been receiving currently sevel il PpudLiK itions 


but not tl 


from that country ¢ publication 


A central 


exchange agency, with its contacts abroad 


in which we are most interested. 


inflence, could possibly 


and greater 


straighten this matter out for us. Unfortu 


nately the present international situation 


makes even this possibility rather doubtful 


2. Maintain a list of foreign agricultural 
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institutions containing descriptive notes 


about their publications which are available 
for exchange. 

3. Distribute duplicates of foreign agri 
cultural publications received by the 


U.S.D.A, Library 


A depository library for each re 


and other large research 
libraries. 
gion, designated by the interested libraries 
themselves, would be a possible solution. A 
distribution based on subject interest might 
This was done by the Co 
Ralph Shaw 


ind Luther Evans both spoke of this prob 


also be feasible. 


operative Acquisition Project 


lem at the conference at Princeton. Ly 
Evans stated that “many documents are 
received in more than one copy, but the 


Library of Congress has no pattern for their 


and wouid like to see one de 


Mr. Shaw 


distribution 
veloped.” spoke of the need 
to help the states in their document acquis 


tion and exchange programs and remarked 


S.D.A,. Library 


ceives multiple copies of 


that the | occasionally re 


journals 


foreign 


with a request that it help to establish ex 


changes. He observed that there should 
be a group representing state and private 
institutions to determine how such items 


should be distributed." 


If it is felt in exchange 


feasible, an alternative would be to appow 


mmittee rricultural librarians who 
committees of agricultura il irian wn 


could 
that ire in a position to do son ething about 
Instance Wwe can en 


For 
I Macy's 


courage and offer our help to Dr 
its projected List 


give aid and advice to organizations 


these questions 


committee in the hope th it 


of foreign agricultural institutions can be 


completed in the near future We might 
ilso ask the Library of the Food and Ag 
riculture Organization or the U.S.D.A. L 
brary to carry on in the footsteps of the 


; 
International Institute of Agriculture and 


ive us a new edition of the /nternationa 


y 
j A 


Continued on page 53/ 
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By EDWIN B. COLBURN 


The Value to the Modern Library 
of a Technical Services Department 


7 ORGANIZATION of departments of 
technical services in libraries to cover 


he pr sses of ordering italoging and 
preparing mater il for use is a compara 
tively new development, having taken place 
gely within the past 10 years. Even in 
this comparat vely short time however, con 
lerable discussion has arisen concerning 
rie ivisa tv of establish ny such units, 
thre purposes they ire ntenade | to serve and 
the benefits to be derived tron them The 
ticles y Raynard Swank ind Alex 
Ladensor ind the papers presented at the 
\.L.A. conference in June 1945 ire tvpl 
of su i ssions 
Ihe purpose of this paper is not to de 
rend ich unit sut to indicate some of the 
ctives sought in their organization and 


lescribe some of the means 


? t f f dle es. 
(ji 

\Ir. Ladensor n the paper referred to 
e, has stated very well the aims he has 

t | n mind in organizing the 
work 3 depa ent at the Chicago 

Public I iry Supplementing the ob 

ectives which he sets forth, we may con 
ler tine reasons which have often been 

‘ ( 
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advanced for the creation of technical serv 
ice departments. 

One of these is decreasing the span of 
control of the librarian. There are many 
drawbacks to having a large number of 
lines of communication between the li 
brarian and the various departments of the 
library. If regularly scheduled meetings 
of department heads are held, it is rather 
difficult to transact business or discuss and 
establish policies if the membership of the 
council is too large. That is an aspect 
which makes a large committee practically 
as useless as no committee at all. If the 
communication is by means of individual 
conferences, a large part of the librarian’s 
time is consumed by these conferences, to the 
detriment of his other duties. In either 
case, situations are bound to arise in which 
one division head will raise a problem which 
involves another closely related division. 
Let us say that the head of the order divi 
sion reports the imminent receipt of a large 
collection of material. Such an event in 
evitably requires special planning by the 
head of the cataloging unit and the person 
in charge ot mechanical processing to avoid 
the creation of a bottleneck. A consulta 
tion with the librarian of the three people 
involved is then indicated. Perhaps ideally 
it might at times be possible to do this 
without the librarian’s participation, but 
in practice the tendency to view the prob- 
lem only from the point of view of one’s 
own division makes this inadvisable. If, 
however, there is one person responsible for 


the work of all three units, he can conduct 
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the necessary planning, referring to the li 


brarian only those matters which involve 
general library policy. 

Another objective sought in the creation 
of a technical services department is an in 
crease in the flow of materials. lhere is 
probably no library of any size which does 
not have somewhere within it a backlog of 
some magnitude of materials awaiting proc 
I do not mean to imply that such a 


backlog can be eliminated overnight by the 


essing. 


creation of a technical services department 


but certain steps can be taken and some 
results achieved through this medium. Of 
these I shall have more to say later. 
Cooperation among divisions within the 
objective of the 


department is another 


technical services department. Everyone 
of us has a tendency, more pronounced in 
some cases than in others, to look at matters 
from the point of view of our own section or 
part of the work. This is natural and in 


evitable, and will continue to be as long 
as human beings and not robots are doing 


The 


supervise the 


library work. appointment of one 


person to various aspects of 


processing makes it possible to have an in 
dividual whose prime allegiance is not to 
any one unit. He or she will thus have a 


broader point of view and can plan and 


direct the work with more objectivity. 
[his person can also tactfully indicate to 
the various division heads the problems ot 
the others and create a better understand 
ing of their mutual difficulties. 

Costs of 


matter of concern to librarians, and also to 


processing have long been a 


boards of trustees. I know of one member 


of the board of a large library who became 
that the costs were 


convinced processing 


much too high. Accordingly, he constituted 
himself a committee of one to investigate the 
matter, much to the embarrassment of the 
librarian, and even more to the head of 
This trustee simply 


hook 


the catalog depar tment. 


could not be convinced that after a 
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was purchased, it was necessary to allow an 
amount almost approaching the purchase 
price to prepare it adequately for use Dy 
We are all only too 


arrive in the 


the library’s patrons. 
well aware that books do not 
library completely ready to be placed on the 
shelves or issued by the circulation desk, and 
them do not miraculously 


that cards tor 


appear in the catalog. I do not pretend to 
know what is the proper percentage of the 
library budget for processing, or what the 


a book for use 


average cost for processing 


should be. Statistics of this type are difh 
cult to obtain, and figures for the average 
cost of processing a book are unreliable at 
best, as they do not take into account other 
work done by the processing units 

But we must admit that the processing 
administrator and the librarian will do well 
to consider the possibility of reducing costs, 
espec ially in these times when gifts of money 
are decreasing in size, and requests for ap 
more carefully 


propriations are being 


scanned by those in charge of allotting 
funds. ‘The technical processes organiza 
tion may be able to help in the reduction 


of such costs. 


Correlated Order Forms 


device which has attracted wide 


One 
attention since its appearance a little more 
than 15 years ago is the correlated or multi 
ple order form. By this term is meant any 
or all of the various systems of prey rinted 
order forms which come in a varying num 
ber of copies up to nine and perhaps more. 


Nlost ot 


some are not. 


these are precarboned, although 


Those which are generally 
incorporate the snap-out principle for the 
after the 


They 


in pads containing one to five sets of forms 


removal of the carbons typing 


operation is completed. may come 


or in long strips composed of several hun 
dred sets. I should like to review the pro 
cedures followed with ours at Northwestern 


University to indicate how we are attempt 
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ing to streamline our work by their use. 
We do not claim that our forms as now 
constituted are perfect. In fact, we are 
already planning changes to be made when 
the time comes to reprint them. Nor do 
we maintain that they are superior to those 
in use at other libraries. ‘Ihe sole reason 
for using them as examples is my familiarity 
with them 

Ihe forms consist of seven parts, all 
bear ny the Same ser il number in red, 
ind come in strips of 400. When the typ 
ng operation is completed, the sets are 
detached from the strip, the carbon paper 
snapped out and discarded. ‘The individ- 


} 


ual parts can then be disposed of, as will be 


| 
shown later So much for the mechanical 
details. 
> } 
Requests tor material may be received on 
form slips provided tor the purpose, or 
] } P | 
simply in the catalog or list received from 


In either case the searching is 


m the slip, catalog, or list. In the 
searching process, any bibliographical in 
formation which may be of use in ordering 
ve book, or in aiding the dealer in identifi 


cation of the item, is added to the citation. 


If this is t hel; to the catalogers ilso, so 
much the bette: | he items ire then sorted 
according to the dealer with whom they 
ire to be placed, if this is not obvious from 
the source of the quotation, and gviven to 
the typist who prepares the order as indi 
ited above 

Part one s the or ginal purchase or 
aer Information typed upon this in 
cludes, in addition to the author, title 
pl ice publisher date, and other necessary 


ographical data, the fund to which it is 
to be charged, the name of the dealer, the 


ite of order, the number of volumes if 
more than one, the number of copies de 
~ red the eventu il location of the book (if 


other than the main stacks), the person 


ind department a iking the recommenda 
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tion, the source of the quotation, and the 
estimated or list price. This information, 
by means of the carbon, carries through to 
all the other parts of the set. The lower 
portion, which differs on each part, gives 
general directions to the dealer for filling 
the order. These are supplemented by more 
detailed instructions on the verso of the 
slip. Experience has taught us that too 
lengthy instructions are of little value, as 
the dealer will not take the time necessary 
to read them. This part goes to the dealer 
and he can keep.it for his records if he so 
desires. 

Part two is a report slip which also goes 
to the dealer. Prominently printed in red 
upon this slip is the instruction “Return this 
slip with the book.” By having this slip 
in the book when it arrives, we are able 
to locate those other parts of the form 
which are filed by order number, as well as 
those which are filed alphabetically. It is 
also possible to shelve the books numeri- 
cally by order number while they are await- 
ing checking in or other steps in the process- 
ing. At the bottom of this second part ts 
a note to the dealer requesting him to re 
turn the slip with the book if it is available, 
or if not, to report on the reverse side where 
he may check in the spaces provided any of 
several listed reasons for nondelivery. This 
saves correspondence on the part of the 
dealer. After the book has been checked 
in and forwarded for processing, this report 
slip is used as the permanent record in the 
“dead file.” Here it will in the future an- 
swer questions concerning source, date of 
purchase, cost, etc., in case of loss or neces 
sity of replacement. 

Part three is the fund slip which is used 
in the bookkeeping procedure, of which 
more will be said later. 

Part four is the order slip for Library 
of Congress cards. The bottom of this slip 
contains the report symbols to be used by 


L. C. when cards are not available. ‘These 
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slips are forwarded to the Catalog Main 
tenance Section, which is responsible for 
Cards for current imprints 
For 


is placed when the ma 


card ordering. 


are ordered immediately. noncurrent 


items, the order 


terial is received. If the card number is 
found in the verification or searching pro 
ess, it is supplied on the order forms at the 
time of typing. If not, cards are ordered by 
author and title. ‘The preparation of the 


card orders formerly occupied the major 


portion of one assistant’s time. Now much 
of it is done in the same process as the typ 


ing of the purchase order. 
Vhis 


a follow-up in cases where the book or a 


Part five is a claim slip is used as 


report is not received in a reasonable length 


of time. The length of time an order is 


outstanding can easily be determined by 


checking the fund file, which is filed by 


therefore a chrono 


\ note to the dealer 


order number, and is 


logical record. 1t the 


bottom of the slip states that no answer has 


been received on the order, and requests hin 


to supply the book or report in the spaces 


provided on the reverse side of the slip 


. 


hese are identical with those on the repor 


slip. Use of these slips saves writing letters 
to trace items not received. 

Part seven is the temporary catalog card 
This is filed in the public catalog immed 
ately, before the order is mailed. Thus we 
have an additional check to avoid duplica 


The bottom of the slip bears a 


tion. note 


to the user of the catalog, informing him 
that the title is on order or in process. If 
needed it 


desk 


been received, the cataloging can be speeded 


the item is urgently can De re 


quested at the circulation 


If it has 
or the book used in the library at once. By 
placing these cards in the public catalog 
we have only one place to search 


We also 


presence ot the book from the time of ifs 


nperore 


ordering. have a record of the 


receipt, a fact which is much appreciated by 


the faculty. 
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The original request slip ny which the 


order was originated by faculty yy «stat? 
member has meanwhile gone with the bool 
through the cataloging process In th 

way it conveys to the « italoger iny biblio 
graphical data obtained in the searching 
process. I nally, It is used to norry the 
person originally making the request that 


1 
culation 


the book is now ready for « 


By the use otf these sl ps, we have reduced 


the number of typing operations, the nun 


h searching must be 


ber of places in whi 


done before ordering ind the amount ot 
time required in preparing L. (¢ ird oO 
ders We have also devised a means of 
] ] ‘ +} 
conveying available nftormatior 0 Tt 
cataiogers ind of pro ling tempora 
cataloging for our purchases lhere are 


undoubte dly other 


consider 


of these forms. 


r} 


pinding 


ne possibility of using one part asa 
s] p, but this is still n a verv tentative stage 
> , 
Bookkee pin 

O); the masIsS OF The i! iltiy ¢ 0 i¢ sli 
system | have just described, we have als 
dey sed 1 new i ounting ind wok kee IT 
svsten to ) ok pu ch SINng Lhe I nt 
of ookkeey ng necessa é t iifterer 
lubraries icco i vy ft0 the ¢ ilat ons of 
the institution or government I s ten or 
which the wary n De I t Lhere 
fore. a good svstem ft sat Northwestert 
nay not De satistactory fe nothe \ 
but I should like to explair riefly what we 

1 , 

ha e worked out is an ndicatior t t 
ry hilities the trean nir t pre 
possibDil ~ ) “ } v | 
ced I l dey t ent of fe hr r 

\s has il ear Cel I ited. o OOK 
Keeping systen depe S ¢ r wor 
, Itin] i (ne nm the 
ou ltiple ie tr s e sift 
set << illed the fund slip na i¢ 

ned p nar +; ountir ‘ 

| > 

tho ign t iiso Se es othe purposes B 
' eement vith the business nar f the 
iu ersity | e <ent ti oh f | 
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ment three times a month. Foreign bills yo 
to the business office on the third of the 
nonth, in order to allow time for process- 


ng and payment by the 3oth for inclusion 


ym the monthly statement of budget ex 


penditures Domestic bills go through on 
tl 12th and 22nd These dates were 
chosen to avoid conflict with bills coming 
from othe parts of the university This 
operation between the business office and 
the library is indicative of what can be done 
w the head of a technical services depart- 
ment Perhaps it could be done as easily 
”y the orde rarian, but in our organiza 
tion at least t had not been done previ 
sty As the payment periods are thus 
spaced t ntervais of 1O days. we have 
dopted these periods as basic in our scheme. 
n othe words the books ire con pletely 
inced, showu commitments, expendi 
tures, cash ince and free balance at these 
nte Is 
Each d s orders e prepared, the 
f 1 slips are forw led to the bookkeeper. 
The e divided by fund, and are placed 
n a separate part of the file until the time 
for balancing the ledger a es At that 
t e the oO tments ¢ the estimated 
wr list prices f tems ordered on each fund, 
e tot 1 and entered in the column of the 
edger provided fo nmitments outstand 
nd the est ite tree valance reduced 
iccording 
The dealers e requested to indicate on 
the s rendered the name of the fund and 
th ler! er for each iten Dhis sim 
nes the p I of the fund sl ps as the 
‘ [ me r { Wher the ills are 
i | nent, the fund slips for items 
elved é h tur e collected and the 
t rf tments and actual expendi 
tures ymputed he ommitments thus 
| 1 are enter n the ledge column for 
his purpose nd the lance of commit 
é out nding educed accordingly. 
lhe tot tf expenditures tor the period are 
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also entered in the ledger, the total to date 
computed and the cash balance reduced ac- 
cordingly. Since the estimated price is only 
an approximation and does not take into 
account the discounts which will be given 


| to adjust 


the dealer, it is also necessary 


by 
the estimated free balance. This is easily 
done by computing the difference between 
have 


estimates and expenditures. If we 


overestimated, this difference is added to the 


free balance. In case we have underesti- 


mated, the difterence is subtracted. 
Once each month a report of the status of 


the individual book funds is prepared for 


the librarian on a form designed for the 


purpose, He is thus in a position to see the 
manner in which funds are being expended 


and which departments are spending too 


rapidly and which too slowly. As the end 


of the fiscal year approaches, it may be 
necessary to prepare the report more fre- 
quently. Meanwhile, it is possible to de- 
termine from a glance at the ledger the 


status of any fund up to a point not more 


than 10 days previous. Or we can prepare 


a report on the status of all funds in the 
time it takes to type out the form, approxi- 


mately an hour. The preparation of the 


report formerly required two days or more, 
necessary to recompute the out- 


as it Was 


standing commitments each time a report 
was made. 
Thus far 
satisfactorily for the library and the business 
office. 


bookkeeping procedure has been received, 


this system has worked very 


One request for information on the 


with the announced intention of considering 
it for adoption in another large university. 

The fund slips also serve other purposes. 
filed by order number, and 


Since they are 


the numbers are chronological, it is very 
easy to see what orders have remained un- 
filled for a long period. As the slips are 





transferred to another file after payment, 


they serve as a record of the purchases on 


each fund during the fiscal year, if such in- 
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We have also kept 


the slips of items reported as 


formation is desired 
unavailable 
by the dealer. These may give us some 
insight into the types of material which we 


are failing to obtain 


Consolidation of Files 


In some libraries there is a duplication 
division and the 
This 
work, 


consolidation 


of files between the order 


other divisions. situa 


cataloging ot 


] 


tion inevitably leads to extra some 


of which can be avoided by 


and cooperation. In a number of institu 
tions where correlated order forms are not 


used, an order file is kept as well as an in 


process file of material received and await 

ing processing or being processed. ‘hese 

two files can often be united. The order 
: 

slips can then be marked to show receipt 


of the volume and immediately replaced in 
the file, thus saving one filing operation. 
Frequently double records are kept for pe 
order division 


riodicals, the one in the 


showing, in addition to the status of the 
library's holdings, decisions upon continuing 
subscriptions and filling gaps, while the one 
in the periodical division gives the holdings 
and the binding status Assuming that the 


divisions are sufhciently close together in 


location, one file can often be utilized to 


contain all this information. 


) ; 
Personnel 


| he 


partment is often in 


head of the technical services de 


1 better position than 


the division head to separate the clerical 
from the professional duties of the staft. 
lhe greater op jectivity which can be 
achieved in this position, and the over-all 


this 


aftorded., \lore 


over, greater flexibility is possible in shifting 


view contribute to 


clerical personnel from one div sion fo an 


other as occasion demands, or in the shar 


! 
the time of such personnel by two 


Nor is 


to the clerical staff. 


ing otf 


divisions. suc h flexibil ty con ined 


Professional workers 


st 
N 
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can also be shifted if their qualifications pet 
mit and the interests of the department so 
dictate. Since the head of the department 
is aware of special problems or an increased 
work load in one division, plans can be 


formulated to avoid breakdowns - in 


proc 
esses in all divisions of the department by 
advance preparation or temporary re-align 


lhe 


tained more evenly) 


ments. flow of work can be main 
and the transmission of 
information expedited 


As a 


the head of the technical services unit 


result of this same over-all view 


point, 
is in a better position to draw up realistic 


) evaluate the rela 


job specifications and t 


tive importance of the various positions in 


the department hus a more equitable 


salary scale can be achieved, and a more 


reasonable budget recommendation pre 
pared for presentation to the librarian. In 
dividual staff members would thus seem to 


be assured of a 


fairer evaluation of their 
and their position’s worth in relation to the 
other people ind positions in the depart 
ment. 

he centralization of the administrative 
organization for the order, cataloging and 
mechanical processing divisions means that 
one person is concerned with personnel ‘re 
ords, such as absences, vacations, and leaves 
It seems reasonable that one person can keey 
such records for 60 people more quickly and 
than can three persons for 20 people 


\loreover 


records provides for greater 


eas ly 


each. centralization of such 


uniformity in 
the li ion rule ertain ; 
le application of ules pertaining 


matters. 


Relations with the Publi 


Relations of a library with the public s 


1 matter which should be of prime concern 


From the view oft 


staft. point of 


+} 


ne one nand 


to the 
technical services, we have on 


the dealer Whatever we may say concern 


must ayree that 


ing individual agents, we 


the majority of them are willing and even 
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anxious to cooperate with their customers, 


the libraries. “he head of a technical serv 


ces department is in i good position to 


toward better relations in 


knows his work, he is 


conversant with the problems of the order 


this sphere. If he 


division, the catalogers, the serial records 


staff and the people preparing material for 


terials they need into the library more 


quickly, and of cataloging and classifying 
The 


satisfaction will pay large dividends. 


them more satisfactorily. resulting 


These are only some of the numerous 
devices which can be utilized in a technical 
services department to streamline and im- 
prove operations. More can be found, and 
in the discovery and application of these 
the specialist in this field will find a con- 
stant challenge and a rewarding satisfaction. 
Chis is not a static field, but a constantly 
changing one, which offers great possibili- 
ties to the adventurous. Life is never dull, 
and the person entering this field can expect 
to enjoy his work while helping to improve 


library technique. 


Agricultural Research and the Exchange Problem 


Continued from page 40) 


bindir With this knowledge, he is better 
prepared to present the over-all problems of 
the library to the dealer and to work out 
neans of operation with him. On the 
ther hand there are the faculty and the 
studer Od) In his elations with them 
he techs i services specialist is ble to 
ring about Detter ur lerst indir vy DY devel 
ping ways ind means of getting the ma 
Dir y of Agricultural Libraries and of 
Libraries Specialized Subjects Related to 
{ griculture Rome, The Institute, 1939. 
311p.) Revisions of other lists issued by 
the Int tional Institute of Agriculture, 
such as the /nt tional Directory of Ant 
Husbandry Institutions (Rome, 1933. 
25 the iternation Directory of Ag 
, uitur Ene er Institutions (Rome 
3290 152p the /nternational Directory 
f Dai / itut Rome, 19 34. 
450} the /nternational Directory of Ag 
ultural Exper ntal Institutions in Hot 
Count? Rome, 1934 5603p ind In 
JANUARY ) 


le A} Pay § 


3006p. ), 


Tem- 


would also be 


y 
stitutions A grit oles dan 


peres \ Rome, 1933. 
of great value. We could certainly attack, 
through regional committees, the question 
of which libraries were to be designated as 
depositories for duplicates of foreign agri- 
cultural material received by the larger re- 
search libraries. In any case I propose that 
we attempt to do something concrete about 
the foreign exchange situation. If enough 


interest is aroused | see no reason w hy a 


decision in favor of decisive action cannot 


be reached at the national meeting of the 


A.L.A. in July 1950 


st 
w 








By WILLIAM JEROME WILSON 


Historical Libraries-New Style 


Dr. Wilson is Chief, History of Medicine 
Division Medical Library. 


A 


a definition of 


Army, 


stupy of the basic principles of his 
torical libraries might well open with 
seems 


terms——the subject 


weighty enough to warrant it. As it hap 
pens, however, “the historical library” is a 


troublesome expression. It is easier to 


describe in action than to define in words, 
and its principles are more readily grasped 


from illustrative examples than from the 


oretical statements. You will not be dis 
turbed, therefore, if this discussion, as it 
proceeds, takes on something of the aspect 


of a medieval mystery play, in which the 


plot develops on broad and simple lines, the 


few characters tend to become types, and 


action and argument are freely interspersed. 


In lieu of a definition let us begin with 


an obvious fact, namely, that any library 
on any subject or subjects, after it has ex 
isted for a considerable number of vears, 


historical, and the 
Lhe 


Every subject that human 


becomes at least partly 
longer it lasts the more historical it is 
reason is simple. 
beings study makes some progress from age 
to age, and the books that were of current 
generation ago may be 
Vhis 


] 
fast, sometimes siow. 


practical interest a 


of merely historical interest today. 


process is sometimes 
The faster and farther knowledge advances, 
the more rapidly the books recording that 
knowledge become outmoded. 

An outstanding example of this process 


took 


enlightenment 


place during the eighteenth-century 


Previously there had been 
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two fascinating sciences—nowadays we call 


them pseudosciences—in which most per 


sons believed. One was astrology, which 
apparently originated in Babylonia several 


Lhe 


have 


centuries before the Christian era. 


other was alchemy, which seems to 
originated in China just about the time of 


All through the Nliddle 


Ages and on into the Renaissance, astrology 


the Christian era. 


and alchemy were part of the accepted 


scientific lore. ‘They regularly provoked a 


certain amount of skepticism and dissent, 


and every now and then a pope or an em 


peror tried to ban one or the other of them. 


Nevertheless, for centuries most educated 


people believed that the future could be 


foretold trom the stars and that there were 


secret methods of turning base metals into 
silver or gold. lo be sure the astrologer 
often slipped up in his predictions and the 
alchemist’s gold often failed to stand the 
assaver's tests, but there were enough ip 
parent successes to keep both beliefs alive 
People, as always, remembered the hits and 
forgot the errors. 

an histori change. 


And now there comes 


During the century, with 


eighteenth 
spectacular rise of astronomy and the de 
velopment of experimental chemistry, the 
older “sciences” are discredited. ‘his does 
does take 
And 


happens to the 


not take place overnight, but it 
a comparatively short time 


ask, 


: 
astrological and alchemical books and manu 


place in 


what, we may then 


the hundreds they are thrown 


out of the libraries as trash or 


scripts? By 
are shov ed 


up into attics or down into cellars 
gather dust for about a century 
‘T his is not quite the end of the story : 
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if it were, there would be no point in telling 
it here loward the close of the nineteenth 
century the historians began to wonder what 
lay back of the new sciences of astronomy 
and chemist! It was obvious that the 
origins were to re sought n the older 
astrologi il nd alchemical works and 
schol irs Degan pu ling these out ot the at 
tics and cellars and examining them. Hun 
dreds of copies, even after the invention of 
printing, were still in manuscript form. 
Other hundres were | nted Nlost of 
re velor ved to | iblic or university li 
es thoug! i good many were still in 
[ te har as For those ! nstitutional 
ries several s] il catalogs were com 
piled ne se . evering the Greek 
trolog ni pts in all European 
es, first appeared in 1898 and ran to 
Wout lozet imes \ sin la < italog 
of Csreek l hen ( il manusc! pts reached 
eight volumes Che cataloging of the 
Latis nuscripts has just fairly begun but 
} ’ ne | . _— ger task.‘ 
| . ewed erect ' the Se ec ds. it 
} ) W“ pure hist Cal There 
was no revival of strology ind ilchemy tor 
their owl sake ] he h storians were not 
KS rae to cast a 
I | tw i es of gold 
whe et eT hey were 
* c ‘ 1 the } k ng of older 
ve tK t tS at elop ent trom 
ve t i t pt se each stave ta ly 
to vhat was ¢ was not W tl The 
s \ tit ‘ l he sO illed On 
ilt sciences was never better expressed than 
by Bouche-Lecle q, the br lliant historian 
ft (sreek st { wi closed the pretace 
t s L’Asts ty? gue with the hope 
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that he might not appear to have wasted 
his time in investigating that on which other 
men had wasted theirs. 

Such developments in the world of schol- 
arship had one very practical result. They 
presented an opportunity to the rare book 
trade. Dealers, sensing the renewed inter- 
est in these subjects, began to buy up al- 
chemical and astrological books and manu- 
include them in their sales 


scripts, and 


catalogs. Many of the volumes had striking 
illustrations, elaborate astrological tables, 


or diagrams of furnaces, stills and other 


alchemical apparatus. Naturally these ap- 
pealed to the fancy of book collectors, and 
the prices gradually rose, until some of the 
better items, especially if they were manu- 
scripts illustrated in colors, brought several 
hundred dollars each in the open market. 
A century earlier they could hardly have 
been given away. 

This Cinderella-like 


called it a parable, but it really is true— 


story—I almost 


ilustrates several of the principles that seem 
to govern historical libraries. The first and 
most obvious is that such a library depends 
on historians. “Toward the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries there were no historians who were 
interested in astrology and alchemy, and 
during that time there were no historical 
these subjects. There 


libraries covering 


were only junk piles, up in the attics, down 
in the cellars, off in the storerooms, where 
the sourcebooks on those subjects had been 
thrown. The junk piles were not libraries 


in any proper sense. Not until the scholars 
became interested in the subjects- and the 
librarians began to examine, catalog and 
classify the sourcebooks did the junk piles 
take shape as organized historical libraries 
on alchemy and astrology. 

This is the end of the prologue, and three 
a fleet- 


have already made 


Before 


ot our actors 


ing appearance. they step out on 


the stage for their main act, let us charac- 


wn 
wl 








terize them a little more closely. Consider 
first the historian and the librarian. Each 
of these stands for an essential principle of 
library development. Without some active 
human interest in a field of history no his 
torical library in that field will develop. 
On the other hand, without rational organi- 
zation no pile of books will become a usable 
library. Generally speaking, the interest in 
the subject is supplied by the historian, 
whereas the organization is supplied by the 
librarian. Occasionally these are one and 
the same person, but probably more often 
they are distinct. 

And which comes first, the historical 
scholar or the historical librarian? This is 
like the hen-and-egg conundrum. At first 
one is tempted to say naively, “The histori 
cal scholar comes first, of course. He sup 
plies the interest in a given field. He writes 
a sketch of the history, he stimulates public 
discussion of the subject, and he inspires if 
possible a group of pupils to carry on his 
work. After this, when the pattern has 
been set, the historical librarian takes up 
the task of organizing the sourcebooks in 
the field.” 

But not too fast—not too fast! Did you 

Where 


did those sourcebooks come from? How 


notice the word “sourcebooks”’ ? 


do they happen to be still in existence? Oh, 
Where 


were those junk piles? Chiefly in the attics, 


they came from the junk piles. 


cellars, and remote storerooms of the li 
braries. Why had they been kept in the 
attics, cellars and storerooms instead of 
being burned as trash? Oh, some librarians 
couldn't quite bring themselves to throw 
the things away. Hundreds of the astro 
logical and alchemical books and manu 
scripts were destroyed, it is true, but other 
hundreds were kept in the librarians’ junk 
piles, so that after a century or so, when 
the scholars got around to investigating the 
history of those subjects, some of the source 


books were waiting to be examined. 





Observe in this one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the historical librarian. 


He is a natural hoarder. He hates to throw 


records away. He has hunches that some 


day somebody will be interested in the 
things. To state the matter more ele 
gantly and abstractly, he tries as best he can 
to foresee the interests that future historians 
will or ought to develop, and to some extent 
by means of his junk piles he partially 
provides for those interests. 

There was a little old lady, you may re 
call, who never could bear to throw any 
thing away. After her death they found 
among her effects several packages neatly 
done up and carefully labelled: “Pieces of 
string too short to- use.” Every good li 
brarian has a touch of that instinct. Some 
of his hunches are right, some wrong. 
Some of the bits that he saves are literally 
too short to use and never are used. In 
other cases a use develops; the historian 
finds unexpected ways of splicing those 
pieces together and making of them the 
thread of his narrative. Your true his 
torical librarian is a wise old bird, a sort 
of cross between an owl and a magpie, and 
I sometimes feel that his magpie instinct is 
the most elemental thing about him. 

You will begin to sense by now the difh 
culty in deciding priorities. Which came 
first, the historical scholar with his interest 
in the subject and his knack of interesting 
others in it, or the historical librarian with 
his hoarding instinct and his talent for or 
ganization? ‘There is no clear answer. 
Sometimes the initial impulse to the forma 
tion of the historical library comes from 
the historian. ‘Theoretically it ought to 
come from him, since he openly proclaims 
his interest in the subject, and interest ts 
the logical antecedent of action. Practically 
the initial impulse comes almost as often, | 
suspect, from the librarian, whose hoarding 
instinct constitutes a sort of general, un 


differentiated interest in all the processes of 
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the past and all the records pertaining 


thereto. In this modern world of special- 
ists, as someone has observed, the general 
librarian is the only person left that resem 


bles the universal scholar of days gone by. 


The Rare Book Dealer 


So much ror the two main actors in our 


little drama, the historian and the librarian. 


Enter at this point a third and quite impor 
tant character. Some would call him the 
villain in the piece, but in that I do not 
concur He provides an element of con 
flict, it is true, but he is no more of a 
villain than is the historian or the li 
brarian. This third character is the rare 


dealer. He indis 


in the building up of historical li 
} 


braries to their 


, , 1 
hook has been absolutely 
pensable 
present state of excellence. 


He has conducted 


quite h gh ethical standards He 


his business usually on 
is also sur 
If you 


generous In giving service. 


are a lidrarian in a recognized institution, 


iccredited private collector, 


he will send you a book or manuscript on 
ipproval, and if for any reason you do not 
want it he will take it back. In his sales 
catalogs he gives descriptions of his wares, 
and if ar volume that vou buy has defects 


that were not ment oned he will n ake an 


istment 


Even so, of course, his descriptions will 
bear watching He is in the business to 
make money, and his advertising, like any 
othe idvertising, is intended to “move the 
goods His italog statements may all be 


so constructed as 





t I ike ma casual reader in exaggerated 
mpression of the in portance or rarity of 
the book. For this there is no legal remedy ; 
the only hope lies in the shrewdness and 
ntelligence of the customer An experi 
enced Duve SOOR learns to discount the ex 
ind to recognize and esteem 
that small group of dealers who err, if at 
. DY underst itement 
JANUARY : 


Complaints are sometimes heard that the 
profits of the rare book dealer run from 
100 to 300 per cent and occasionally higher. 
In reality this is not exorbitant. Turnover 
is slow in the rare book trade, there is no 
Per- 
centagewise the business is about on a level 


Food that costs 50¢ 


mass market, and there are some risks. 


with the restaurant. 


in a chain grocery store will cost about 


$1.00 when served at a college cafeteria, 
probably $2.00 in a good restaurant, and 
$3.00 or $4.00 in a swanky hotel. In food, 
books, if 


Also, only the high- 


and likewise in rare you want 


swank you pay for it. 
priced establishments handle the choicest 
goods. 
Another complaint against the anti- 
quarian bookman is that he constantly cap- 
italizes on our sentiments, patriotic or 
This is true, and | do not see 
We Americans 


are a highly sentimental people and also an 


other w ise. 


what can be done about it. 


intensely commercial people, and there is no 
possible way of keeping the two things 
apart. Every deep and widespread senti- 
ment is a standing invitation to commerciali- 
zation, and the more intense the feeling the 
greater the business possibilities. Consider 
what has been done with Mother’s Day in 
the 


Father’s Day, and 


this country—‘“Consider and bow 


head _ Consider also 


how much less successful it is commercially. 
The cash register has measured how much 
deeper the sentiment about mothers is than 
the sentiment about fathers, and in this 
respect the cash register does not lie. 


The book 


thing. He is constantly estimating senti- 


rare dealer does a similar 


mental values in terms of money. Suppose 
he auctions off a manuscript of the Gefttys- 
Address. One walk 
bookstore and buy a printed copy of this 
Why did a Cuban 


bibliophile recently pay $54,000 for a copy 


bur@ can into any 


speéch tor a tew cents. 


in Lincoln’s own handwriting? It was 


sentiment pure and simple $54,000 worth 








of sentiment. Certainly no one supposes 


that Sefior Cintas bought it in order to have 
of the The 


manuscript doubtless reposes now in a safe 


a copy text handy to read. 
or vault, and the purchaser has indicated 
his intention of giving it ultimately to some 
institution. There it will probably again 
go into a safe but will come out on special 
occasions for exhibition. It is no ordinary 
historical text. It is a museum piece 

The antiquarian bookman deals both in 
museum pieces and in historical texts, but 
he loves the museum pieces best because they 


he likes 


histor 1K al 


bring the highest prices. In fact 
nothing better than to take an 
text and make a museum piece out of it by 
finding that it has some rare and unusual 
quality or some special association value. 

A “first edition,” provided of course that 
the work itself is important, automatically 


high Then 


certain specially qualified types of first edi 


commands a price. there are 


tions. Suppose the real first edition was in 
Latin, published in London. If a “first 
English 


will 


edition in translation” can be 


found, it command a little premium 


as the original Latin. 


in Spanish 


though not so much 
The same with a “first edition 
translation” or a “first edition published in 
Italy” or a “first English edition published 


in Holland.” 


on for a long time 


This sort of thing can go 


} 


and has. There may be 


a “first issue of a first edition,” and a recent 


catalog even offers, with all the emphasis 
Darwin item in “THI 
FIRST STATE OF THE FIRST 
SUE OF THE FIRST EDITION.” 


There may also be a “first edition with en 


of solid capitals, a 


[S- 


graved frontispiece” or a “first edition with 
The Li 


brary of Congress in its last annual 


the glosses of the commentator.” 


mentions the acquisition of a copy of the 


first edition in book form ot Poe's ait he 
Wise w sa hese 

I Paul S. Dunkir The S 
the Bibliograt ‘ ’ 
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having ap 


Raven,” al 
peared in periodicals.‘ 
Many 
their association with some famous person 
About a year ago Boies 

Penrose III, in Phil idelphia, showed me a 
Psalter 


previous editions 


books are important because of 


history 


age of 


plush bound copy of a printed on 


April 25, 1544, for Henry VIII. Appar 
ently it was a one-copy edition, or if | 
may try to be technical about it, a variant 
issue of STC 3002, dated May 25 1544 
The volume was apparently struck off espe 


1 


the king. a month ahead of the 
As I leafed through 


Pen tent il Psaln s 


Tor 


cially for 


main edition. the book 


I came to the there 


headed : Ps iln es 


Synnes,” which seemed 


Henry 


| looked to see if th 


lose Paes l 
been particularly worn with use, but there 
Was no sign of it \r iny rate here was i 
beautiful example of associatior lue and 
first-issue value combined in or olume 

he stage is now set for the cl x of 
our drama. We find ou histo il | 
brarian continually drawn by two conflict 
ing tTorces. These are person fied, respec 
tively, by the historian and the rare book 
dealer. On the ght stands the hist n 


; , 1 
the librarian owes deep and willin 


whon he 1s 


tow hon 


illegiance and tor 


ing to acquire idd tional re id ng matter on 
some subject or per od—more, in fact, than 
the budget can aftord. On the left stands 
the book dealer, constantly dangling rarities 
naturally at rare prices, before the librar 


in’s fascinate d eves 


Can vou t ike ’ oment to | ok . th ? 
Ssavs the dealer insinuatit oly Wo dant 
; | 
it be an interesting item t put on display 
' 
at the annual meeting of the Friends of th 


Library ? A first editior n perfect condi 
tion, and quite reasonable at $3500 \r 
1 1 
other copy, lacking the blar eaf at the 
y R B \ 
Bo . 
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) 


end went for 


Lord 


Dump’s auction sale three years ago. Ex 


$4375 at Humpty 
cept for that copy and this, I know of none 
that has come on the market in the last 
half century And don't forget that our 


copy has the blank leaf at the end.” If the 


ibrarian shows signs of hardening his 
heart, the dealer may add in a low voice, 
“If we could come to a decision this afte 
noon, | think I could shave 10 per cent off 
the price.” 


Poor | brarian! You 


words of Launcelot ( r0obbo 


remember the 


n the Merchant 


of Veni e. lorn by in agony of indeci 
sion wishing to run away from his master 
but know ny that he ought not to go, he 
exclaims 
Budge says the fend Budge not,” says 

my onscience ( onscience say | you 

yuunsel wel Fiend say | you counsel 
well 

' , : 

It is a classic exan ple of divided purposes, 
ind I think we mav imagine our librarian 
hero paraphrasing the speech somewhat as 
follows 


Buy,” says the dealer Buy not 


1ddin nm Severe tones 


says the 
What this 
ties but reading matter 


Drarv needs is not rar 


Remember those 86 volumes of Abhandlungen 


f the P n Academy of Sciences, His 
torische-Philosophische Klasse, that we don’t 
ive nd you decided last month that we 
it aftor to get? The wouldn't have 
ost thir s much as this 
r} fice mter 
re or of interests is dramatic. 
| ] ; 
Ihe scholar asks for read ng matter and the 
h n offers raritie hile the libr 
ookman offers rarities, while le Librarian, 
with a str tly iin ted budget Tor new ac 
' 
quisitions, is the little man in between 
H ry , . tict } th - 
na » Satisty 0TH masters a 
good many brarians have attempted it 
but we have t on high .uthority that you 
cannot serve Good and mammon Some li 
1 | 
irarians have never peen quite cieat 
heather the “Te | a y lite 
whetne 1; were conduc ng a terary 
' 1 
museum of rarities or a scholarly workshop 
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of sourcebooks. Some of them, trying to 
do both, have developed split personalities, 
and one such, on the day when he had to 
apportion his annual budget for acquisitions, 
is said to have paced the floor with a 
daisy in his hand, pulling off the petals and 
murmuring: “Rarities! Reading 
Rarities! Reading matter!” I 


vouch for that 


matter! 
do not 
story, but it could have 
happened. 

And now it is time for a change of 

Let us flash back to the 
Franco-Prussian War and the siege of Paris 
Within the be- 


leaguered city was an exceptionally skilled 


scene and tempo. 


in the winter of 1870. 
photographer who had developed the art of 
making miniature pictures of famous scenes 
in Paris. He put them on bits of photo- 
graphic film and fixed them in a device like 
a telescope, which magnified the pictures to 
the point of visibility. These were quite in 
demand and brought rather high prices. 
The photographer was named Prudent 
Rene 


Paris progressed, he conceived the idea of 


Patrice Dagron. As the siege of 


photographing pages of printed news dis- 
patches and conveying them on tiny films by 
carrier pigeon across the German lines. 
The chief need was to get news into the city 
from the outside. He therefore loaded his 
photographic equipment into two balloons, 
which he named the “Niepce” and the 
“Daguerre,” in honor of the two famous 
inventors of photographic processes. The 


The “Niepce,” 


Dagron, one assistant, and 600 


“Daverre”’ was shot down. 
carrying 
kilograms of equipment, passed the, German 
uncomfortably close to 


lines but landed 


them Disguising themselves as farmers 
transporting wine, the refugees with their 
baggage managed to elude the pursuing 
Germans and after nine days reached Tours 
in an unoccupied portion of France. From 
here, during the course of the winter, Da- 
gron sent some 115,000 dispatches to Paris 


by carrier pigeon to give the city news. 








When the war was over, Dagron wrote a 
book about his exploits, and to each copy 
he attached a sample of the actual film that 
had been used during the siege.’ At the 
Library of Congress I recently examined 
this work and its 79-year-old piece of film. 
Ihe reduction ratio is large—about 32 to 1, 
or almost twice the reduction customary to 
day. The old film is therefore not legible in 
our modern reading machines, but with the 
aid of a low-power microscope an enlarged 
print has been made. This, though a little 
blurred, is still readable.* 

So far as is known, that is the first time 
that written or printed documents were 
ever copied photographically on microfilm. 
How the invention has spread! Today, as 
you know, the documentary mircofilm is a 
commonplace throughout the business world 
and the learned world. Banks use it to re 
cord checks. Factories use it to multiply 
blueprints and plans. Libraries use it to 
charge out books. Also, research libraries 
use it to copy the texts of articles and books 
wanted by out-of-town patrons. Moreover 

and this is of present importance—they 
are beginning to use it extensively in the 
copying of Aistorical documents and rare 
books. 

At this point sound the bugles. A white 
knight comes riding over the distant hill. As 
he draws near, we see that his shining rai 
ment is really a photographer's apron. In 
one hand he carries a camera and in the 


other a reading machine. That is not a halo 


on his head but a roll of microfilm. He is 
Jagr | R. P Poste , geo 
jeur I ] 5 ‘ : \ r 
extre y 1 Ene wa : i he 
: year ur rt P ’ 
Pigeon I I ary f ¢ g a “ t 
The Huntington Library is a \ e Fr 
stad t ’ H 
ample irgea page were 
L. Bendikson, “How | W Re , 
Millimeter I La , ug 43-4 
Ea ed ; 
: cm ; All x . he first o ver we « 
‘ ed t : “ ns | : : 
" . ; Ea f . 
+x I ft ‘ Dagror " t 
pellicule wer r ! : ’ 1 at 
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hurrying to rescue our hero from schizo- 
phrenia. 

No longer need the historical librarian on 
his budget-apportionment day pull petals 
from a daisy. So far as the need for source 
books is concerned, the microfilm has meas- 
from the book dealer’s 


urably freed him 


monopoly. If his own library does not have 
a desired rare book, some other library is 
almost sure to have it and to be willing to 
let it be filmed, probably at a cost of a dol- 
lar or two. First, of course, if the work is 
quite unusual, one must find what library 
has a copy, but there are union catalogs, 
both regional and national, which make a 
business of that. 

Some consider the invention of documen 
a revolu 


This | 


rather doubt, but its influence has been con 


tary microfilming to be as great 
tion as the invention of printing. 
siderable. Not only does it bring an occa 
sional book from an out-of-town library for 
an individual scholar, but it has made pos 
sible in historical fields the kind of acquisi 
tion program now being attempted in our 
Cleveland Branch. We have there the older 
Medical Library—in 
general, those published earlier than the 
1800. For the 


have about 300 separate editions of medical 


books from the Army 


year fifteenth century we 
There are known to be about 
We have therefore 


about one third of the total and are trying 


sour eb ks. 


850 such editions in all. 


to secure the rest on microfilm from other 


libraries. Such editions are usually so rare 
that they will never again come up for sale, 
and we could not aftord to purchase them if 
they did. Microphotography offers the only 
possible chance of securing most of these 
texts. 

For the sixteenth century we have about 
4000 medical editions in Cleveland. Fron 
the New York Academy of Medicine we 
are trying to secure on film some 500 others 
which they have and we do not have. From 


the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris we are 
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hoping to secure films of about 1000 more. 
Still others we shall attempt to get wher 
ever we can locate them. When the job is 
done, we shall tell you how many sixteenth 
century medical editions there are. Our 
present guess is from 10,000 to 12,000, If 
we ever finish the sixteenth century, the 
seventeenth century will be awaiting us, and 
after that, if any one has the courage to 
ittack it, the eighteenth. 

Medicine is not the only field in which 
the possibility of assembling a complete his 
tor cal collection now opens up. For some 
20 years the Library of Congress has used 
microfilm as an acquistion tool and has ac 


cumulated a total of about 75,000 rolls and 


y 
trips Its major project of this nature has 
centered on the sources for American his 
tory in foreign archives and manuscript col 
lections. Over 1.000.000 exposures trom 
such material have been assembled to date 
The Library of Congress is also collaborat 
ng actively in the task of filming the early 
records of our various state governments. 
lhis con pre hensive type of collection, as 
you will have suspected, is what I had in 
mind in announcing the topic, “Historical 
Libraries—New Style.” 


photography, it is now possible for a really 


Thanks to micro 


determined person to assemble a fairly com 


, 1 , ' — 
piete library on the history of any particular 
M 
i | p 
H 
nN “w t 
‘ 
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subject. He will never secure quite every- 
thing. ‘There will always be a few items in 
private hands which the owners will not 
allow to be copied. There will also be a 
few editions of which there is no surviving 
example. And yet, with these and perhaps 
other limitations, such a library can be made 
nearly complete -far more so than has ever 
before been possible. No collector living, 
say, in the seventeenth century could have 
done half so well. Communication was 
then too difficult, and there were no com- 
prehensive book lists when the art of print- 
ing was young. 

The style of such a library is new in two 
notable respects. On the one hand, as we 
have seen, it can aspire to completeness. On 
the other hand, it will inevitably contain 
more microfilm copies than it does actual 
books. These features present advantages 
and disadvantages. 

The advantage of its being comprehensive 
is obvious, and a subsidiary advantage is the 
fact that when such a collection has once 
been assembled and is adequately described 
in a catalog or list, the work will not need 
to be done over again. The material should 
be ready for historians of this or any future 
generation to use. 

Completeness and finality—these are two 
yreat advantages, even though they can 
never be quite perfectly attained. Against 
them must be set the disadvantage of having 
a large proportion of the collection not in 
book form but on film. No film copy is ever 
so satisfactory to use as the book itself. 
With this in mind we have adopted in the 
Cleveland Branch a policy of continuing to 
buy the actual books if they are available, 
paying much more for them than we would 
have to pay for a film copy. The decision 
to pay a premium price is based on several 
factors, the most important being the pres 
ence of illustrations, especially colored il- 
lustrations. ‘These seldom show up well on 
film. We also dislike to have the entire lit 
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erary tradition of any given title on film 
only. If possible, we aim to secure in book 
form at least one edition, preferably the 
first. 

From the financial point of view the film 
in some cases has an advantage for the his 
torical student. If his desired sources are in 
out-of-town libraries and can be sent to him 
only in the form of microfilm copies, he is 
usually expected to pay for making such a 
copy. But a film copy made trom a film 
costs only a fraction as much as a film copy 
made from the book. ‘The latter requires a 
good deal of hand work by the operator in 
turning the pages. ‘he former is produced 
mechanically by a contact printer in a very 
few moments and at rather slight expense. 

Dagron’s memorable experiment has had 
revolutionary results. some of them cet 
tainly not yet fully exploited. Among other 
things it is making possible this new style 
of historical library, which in turn is in 
fluencing the work and the interrelations of 
three important professions, those of the 
historian, the antiquarian bookman and the 
librarian. 

To the historian it is bringing an almost 
embarrassing wealth of source material, 
practically pooling for his use the holdings 
of the world’s libraries. ‘These resources 
are just beginning to be organized according 
to subjects on the basis of the new methods, 
but when such organization is complete, the 
historian will certainly no longer complain 
of the lack of adequate source materials. 
Already in some fields he has been heard to 
complain of a superabundance, and at times 
he wryly admits that in many ways history 


Was easier to write Ww hen the records were 


By t e vid ' " s 

' t ape but Ta “ 

fre wative f H 

ay ne-four tf the rig : t Kir 

ve fil whenever a ers af 
hil lade f } hat negativ Tt gue lik 
to be resisted He also re end neral a 
ptance f e interlibrary a 
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ready doing 


fewer. Neater theories were then possible, 
unhampered by too many inconvenient facts. 

To the antiquarian bookman the new 
fangled processes of microcopying may ap 
Actually 


the danger to his monopoly is not too great, 


pear to ofter an economic threat. 


though some change is inevitable. The eco 
nomic adjustment required, however, by the 
microfilm is slow and slight in comparison 
with that required, in this present year of 
grace, by the reopening of the continental 
book markets. Indirectly, moreover, the 
microfilm, by facilitating historical research 
in the smaller universities and colleges, 
should spread the interest in things histori 
cal to the remoter regions and ultimately 
stimulate the purchase of rare books over a 
wider area. ‘To be sure, what the trade 
knows as “cripples’’ may, under the compe 
tition of the film, become increasingly difh 
cult to sell. But no film, it is well to re 
member, will ever match the lure of a “first 
edition in perfect condition.” Literary mu 
seums in this country seem destined to in 
crease in number and size, and they can 
only be built out of fine books, not out of 
photographic copies. I have yet to see any 
one lean over a display case and exclaim 
at the beauty and rarity of a roll of micro 
film. 

It is the librarian, naturally, who receives 
the principal impact of the new style of his 
torical library. Dagron’s invention has in 


fluenced him in a dozen difterent ways, but 


in no way more fundamentally than by help 
ing him to distinguish his functions. ‘These 
are basically two, and it is not mere face 
tiousness to suggest that a clear distinction 
between them has an almost psychiatric 
value for the librarian. As a literary mu 
seum his institution must have books, real 
books, rare and fine books. As a collection 
of historical texts for scholars to read, it 
might conceivably consist of film copies only. 
For centuries these two aspects ot the his 
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By ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 


Service Report from Pennsylvania 


Mr. Hamlin, formerly assistant librarian, 


Service Division, University of Pennsyl 
nm I prary Ne ew executive secre 
ry of A.C.RTI 
D RIN( Hi ‘ se of tou years op 
eration of the Service D ( if the 
University of Pennsylvania, the writer has 
experimented Ww th a number of techniques 
ind policies which are not standard doctrine 
for la cre irDar iniversity libr iries W hile 
very tew of the operating procedures dis 
SSC ) “ e origina Pennsylvania 
they are deviations from textbook doctrine. 
Th ¢ rt is ‘ m the relief that this 
expe ¢ ecw ( eTtul none way r an 
rhe to son rie | iniversity li 
‘ 
1} { r t ot Per | lia now has 
peak ¢ I nt of 19,000, oT wl h wout 
10,000 are full-time students It is situ 
ted close to the center of Philadelphia. 
The | ’ uild was erected in 1891 
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ok , ’ ent ody ' ’ th the 
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ll el 5 pened to juniors and 
st s tw it Dasis Dhe 
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extension of this privilege has worked out 
far better than anyone dared hope. There 
have been no known abuses, no overcrowd- 
ing, no disorder. With the increased use 
of stack facilities, there have been more 
books to put away and more litter to sweep 
up, but the slight increase in operating cost 
is minor in light of the considerable advan- 
tages to the students who use this privilege. 

Ihere are several conclusions to be 
drawn from our experience: 

(a) Few students are vitally interested 

in the privilege. ‘To others, the stack is 
not sufficiently important, open or closed, 
to compete with football games, dates, and 
many other extracurricular activities. 
(b) Undergraduates are as careful, and 
probably more careful, about putting books 
back in place (or leaving them in the proper 
places for stack assistants to shelve) than 
graduate students and faculty, who assume 
certain prerogatives and often become care- 
less. 

c) Fears of disciplinary problems with 
both sexes using a large and dimly-lighted 
stack are false fears. Less than two dozen 
book mutilations were reported (all discov- 
covered are reported) for the main library 
during the past year. Many of these are 
known to have taken place outside the stack. 
Che loss of books is small, principally be- 
cause all books are inspected at the exit of 
the building. 

d) Stack permission is a tremendous 
boon to a few conscientious, eager under- 
graduates. It is used occasionally and ap- 
preciated by possibly one-third (certainly 
less than one-half) of those who might use 
it. The majority confine their library use 


to subject, reserve, or other reading rooms, 
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and use the circulation desk pages for books 
occasionally required from the stack. In- 
terest in the bookstack is assumed to be 
much greater at institutions where most 
students live on campus and where plant 
facilities are modern. 

(e) It is the personal conviction of the 
writer that while undergraduates may 
“knock about” in the stack at first, and 
have difficulties of all sorts, this time is 
hardly wasted. ‘There are few who do not 
eventually find, possibly with help, the de- 
sired section; there are fewer who can leave 
a great bookstack without bumping into 
some titles which arouse their interest. 
Some read the wrong things, but at least 
they are reading. Only when more under 
graduates here and elsewhere are reading 
regularly above and beyond the require 
ments for tomorrow's quiz, should librari 
ans worry about the quality and direction 
of the reading. 

Last May, the Faculty Library Commit 
tee declared unanimously in favor of an 
open stack for all undergraduates. Fresh 
men and sophomores will be required to at 
tend a short talk on the bookstack before 
receiving their permits. There is little fear 
anywhere that this extension will materially 
increase operating costs or interfere with the 
work of mature scholars. It will be inter 
esting to compare the use of this old book 
stack with use of the modern facilities in the 
new building which may possibly be com 
pleted at Pennsylvania within the next three 


year©s. 


Carrels 


he 


The present stack study facilities at t 
University of Pennsylvania Library consist 
of 54 open cubicles and about as many small 
desks. 


do not meet the demand. 


Even with double assignment, these 
For the past two 
years, no cubicles have been assigned to 
anyone. Instead, individual shelves are 


provided adjacent to carrels and desks. 


Books are charged to these shelves, and the 
user occupies any vacant place when he 
comes in to work. It is our experience that 
very few people use cubicles for the larger 
part of every working day. Use of carrels 
should go to those who come in the library 
to work, regardless of academic rank. ‘This 
policy has been sufficiently successful in 
practice to be incorporated in plans for the 
new building. ‘The original number of 
carrels planned has been cut in half. In 
place of shelves, provision is made for lock- 
ers with glass doors, large enough for port- 
able typewriters and a dozen books or more. 
The Angus Snead MacDonald Corporation 
has blueprinted a carrel-cabinet installation 


based on this principle. 


Smoking 


In large university libraries, smoking is 
often banned orglimited to an unpleasant 
smoking room on the basis of fire hazard. 
In most library buildings there are at least 
some reading rooms where the fire hazard 
is practically nonexistent, and where in- 
surance rates are not effected as long as 
ash trays and sand containers are provided. 

A cleaning problem is obviously involved. 
The smoking room at Pennsylvania is 
equipped principally with benches and a 
very few smok-a-dors. Almost all ash and 
remainder go on the floor rather than into 
the containers. On the other hand, when 
smoking was permitted in a small reading 
room, there was no cleaning problem what 
soever Here the only place to sit is at 
tables. On these tables are scattered at 
least half as many ash trays as there are 
chairs in the room. People who do not 
like smoke use an adjacent room. Contrary 
to expectation, the tables are not burned. 
There is no evidence of any damage to 
books. For better or worse, smoking is a 
part of the present-day way of life and 
should be permitted in some convenient 


working areas of any library. 
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Vicrohlm Storage 


Microfilms are no longet kept in steel 
microfilm cabinets, but on shelves in a 
small controlled room off the circulation 
desk One single-faced section of wooden 
stack takes about 266 boxes without “dou 
ble shelving a Aisles can be two feet or 
slightly less. Vhis Is space economy. 

As far as humidity is concerned, the 
eastern seaboard has more than enough in 
summer. During the winter months, 
ventilating equipment in the stack draws ait 
through a water spray which brings the 
water content up to what seems to 
safe factor. Open pans of water will pro 
vide sufhcient humidity to combat the dry 
ing ettect of winter heat in small, closed 
rooms unvwhere 

A certain amount of dust does collect on 
the boxes but no ippreciable amount pene 
trates We believe the preservation of film 
depends more on the care with which it ts 
used than on these storage factors l’o this 
end, readers who use microfilm for the first 
‘tty thoroughly indoctrinated 
ind the staft keeps a close eve on the special 


room whoen the micronin reade rs are used. 


ng room is a feature enforced upon us by 
imitations, several departures trom 


lal operation may De of interest to 


Ninety per cent of the books are open 


shelved Four fifths of the books are al 
| ? 
lowed to circulate for 24 hours or more. 


Each of the five staft members respon 


sible for one or several departments of in 
struction The assistant prompts her pro 
tessors oO departmental secretaries to send 
in lists and outlines of assignments. Within 
her assigned fields, she regularly increases 
or decreases the period of loan or restriction 
of individual volumes on the basis of use, or 
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on the basis of assignments past or future. 
She may, and often does, return a book to 
stack even though still included on assign- 
ment sheets if it has, in practice, had little 
or no use. 

This division of authority under the head 
of the department allows for a degree of 
personal attention and supervision otherwise 
not possible. None of the staff members 
are trained librarians; they are all recent 
college graduates. We find them capable of 
making intelligent decisions and using initia- 


tive after a relatively short indoctrination. 


Interlibrary Loans 


The attitude of this library toward inter- 
library loans has been recently stated in de- 
tail.! Suffice it to say, the operations called 
for in the national code require a detail of 
bookkeeping, acknowledgment and general 
clerical routine that make the cost dan- 
gerously high. 

In August 1949, interlibrary loans were 
taken away from the Reference Department 
and made the responsibility of one person 
without professional training but with an 
excellent background in library techniques. 
The Reference Department is called on oc- 
casionally for bibliographical help. 

Books loaned by this library are loaned 
directly by circulation. While replies are 
made to all applications for loan, the other 
acknowledgments of receipt, etc. are 
largely given up. No records of postage 
are kept here, although reimbursement is 
expected. Shipping labels are expected from 
the borrowing library and return labels are 
furnished with the books. A concise mime- 
ographed statement is enclosed with each 
package, explaining Pennsylvania practice 
and what is expected of the borrowing li- 
brary. 

The library is now feeling its way to- 


'Charles W David “Remarks on Interlibrary 

Loat Mid-twentiet Century Stvyle.”’ College an e 
I rar " 23, October 1040 
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ward similar simplification of procedures 
when it borrows. It expects cooperation 
from those institutions which borrow more 
than they lend, but Pennsylvania will, of 
course, follow the Interlibrary Loan Code 
procedure in detail when requested. 
Interlibrary loans were once relatively 
rare occurrences, but are now known and 
used by practically all advanced students in 
this country. The hand-tailored operation 
ot an earlier day with its formal courtesies is 
so costly that it threatens to limit this wise 
practice of exchanging books. The biblio 
graphical work requiring a trained person 
is a relatively small part of the loaning 
procedure. ‘The majority of the labor is 
clerical and can safely be intrusted to a 
diligent nonprofessional. Quite naturally 
exception must be made for books of more 
than average value. Supervision must be 
exercised regarding what to loan and what 
to borrow. ‘T he cost of the norm al loan 
should not be much higher than the cost of 
mailing out a volume to any regular bor 
rower who has sprained an ankle and can’t 


come in for his material. 


Insuran¢ e 


The University of Pennsylvania carries 
“all risk” insurance on its book stock for a 
very large sum. The difference between 
“fire only” and “all risk,” which includes 
theft or loss, is very small indeed An 
nual losses from the reserve book reading 
room, while relatively small, more than 
recompense the library for this premium 
Naturally, such a pleasant state of aftairs 


ly. 


cannot continue indefinite 

The policy 1s worded sO as to cover books 
borrowed from other libraries from the 
time the books leave the loaning building. 
Books which we loan elsewhere are the re 
sponsibility of the borrower. In sending, 
Pennsylvania therefore insures these at full 
value. 


Advantage can often be taken of the 
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lower express “book rate’ by placing the 
valuation at $10.00 even though the actual 
value (covered by the policy) is much 
higher. ‘This low valuation has sometimes 
caused misunderstanding with other li 
braries. 

The thick volume of Rate Scales A ppl; 
ing from Philadelphia of the Railway Ex 
press Agency (1947) makes no mention of 

book rate,”” which is about three-eighths 
The local 


Express Agency has not always been dili 


cheaper than the regular rate. 


vent in applying the lower rate. A long 
series of refund claims have been cheerfully 


accepted and mistakes no longer occur. 


Staff 


Out of a staff of 33 full-time Service 
Division employees in the Main Library, 
only six have professional library training 
or the equivalent. Four of these comprise 
the reference staff and the other two head 
the Circulation and Reserve Book Depart 
ments respec tively. 

Judging from the published statistics of 
other libraries, this is a very low ratio of 
professional to nonprofessional. It could 
not possibly be « irried lower ind the add 
tion of one or two profession ils is desirable. 
Any increase bevond that is certainly con 
sidered unnecessary 


} 


As we operate the pol cies and techniques 


| 
at reserve and circulation are carefully for 
We de 


pend on a corps of intelligent young women 


mulated and written up in detail 


i few years out of college tor execution of 
all except secretarial and stack work It 
has been our experience that inexperienced 
young people can be taught the reserve and 
circulation routines in i relatively shert 
time, that they are helpful and cooperative 
in public positions, and that a fair measurt 
of discretion can be allowed them in the 
execution of what are principally routine 
duties. Many of these young women have 


a great deal of judgment, tact and discre 
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tion in applying rules and policies. They 
have a sympathy for readers which is not 
always found in professionals. Matters 


requiring professional know ledge are alw ays 


sent to the reference desk. 


Dis ipli ne 


he attitude of the library toward its 


public (and vice versa), entailing as it does 
disciplinary policies, has been a matter of 
concern to the library administration. A 
turnstile type of exit control was installed in 
1946, and it took time for students and fac 
ulty to accept this At the same time, the 
library junked hundreds of running feet of 


counters which, in one way or another, 


stood between readers and books. 


This library has relatively low fines. It 


accepts as truthful (and therefore forgives) 
all sorts of excuses for late return or non 
return on books. However. 


formal 


temporary, in 


records of “pardons are kept at the 


public desks, and any person who oversteps 


th 


treatment Ihe 


ve bounds of human credulity gets rough 


library withdraws the 


privilege of using the building for short 


periods, recommends disciplinary action, and 


“prosecutes’’ before the proper officials when 


serious delinquency is involved. About one 


third of the mutilations reported in the past 


two years have either been tracked to the 


most Cases expelled or 


guilty party in 


narrowed down suffix ently close to give 


1€ probably guilty Dut uncontessing stu 
dent a re il scare. 
In the course of a year or more of possibly 
using too heavy a hand on a tew culprits, 
too | hand f Iprit 


the word has gone around campus that the 


| 
“uDrary means Dusiness It therefore yets 


good cooperation As a consequence, fines 


have been abandoned at one public desk and 
ertain other directions have 


restrictions in 


been eased or wrped our 


Borrou LE, Prix Outsiders 


edges for 


The policy of the University of Pennsyl 
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vania Library in granting borrowing privi- 
leges to people not connected with the uni- 
versity is not at the moment a matter for 
public record. Over a period of several 
years, the writer has had full discretion in 
granting permission (free) to outsiders and 
has built up experience and conviction re- 
garding the extension of borrowing privi- 
leges. 

In spite of the fact that the library is 
near the center of a great metropolitan 
area, no great numbers of people are par- 
The 


experience of public libraries, designed and 


ticularly interested in using its books. 


stocked for the average man and promoted 
by all the modern methods of publicity, is 
Only 


of the population 


sufficient evidence of public apathy. 


a very small minority 


need and want borrowing privileges at 


university libraries. “These people are, with 
few exceptions, mature and serious students 
and scholars. 


The Com- 


mittee on Educational Policy and Planning 


University of Pennsylvania 


reported the aims of the University several 


years ago as follows: 


Generally speaking there are three ways in 
which Pennsylvania, like other institutions of 


higher learning, performs its educational 
function and makes its contribution to social 
progress. One is by providing as many stu- 
as it can serve well with the education 
W“W hich will m ike 


thereby fulfilling its function of lead 


dents 
them useful members of 
society 
ership and contributing its share of leaders 
to the community and to the country. A 
second is by training qualified men and women 
for various professions which require special- 


A nd 


a third is by extending the bounds of knowl 


ized knowledge or high technical skill. 


edge through research and training of others 


for research by which mankind approaches 
closer to the truth or gains greater control 


over its environment 


According to this statement, the library 
has definite responsibilities outside the uni- 


versity family. Now it is customary with 


American libraries to allow any serious, 
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sober citizen the use of books within the 


building. Is it not far more practical to 
allow the outsider to take his book with him 
and use it at home, provided the volume is 
not restricted because of class use, reference 
use, fragility, rarity, etc. ? 

Home use is a great convenience to most 
people. The trust implicit in such a loan 
will occasionally return dividends. (Many 
have joined the “Friends” because of the 
Checks as high as 
There 


need be no special fear of the book thief, 


borrowing privilege. 


$50 have come from these people. ) 


who will steal regardless of the borrowing 
privilege. Pennsylvania has had almost no 
trouble with late return, and promptly 
weeds out the careless. On many occasions, 
loans of single books have been approved 
for people who were transients, without re 
quest for any identification. An honest-look 
ing, decently dressed stranger with a good 
reason for reading a book and enough 
urgency to come to the university library is 


a pretty safe bet for a loan worth at most a 


Historical Libraries 


few dollars. Loaning a book for home use 


is about the cheapest thing a library can do. 


Reference service, reading room privilege, 


and so on are all far more expensive. ‘The 


general restriction of this privilege at the 


large university libraries is, in the light of 
our fairly long, extensive experience at 
Pennsylvania, based on fears which seem 
completely unwarranted. ‘There is an op 
portunity here for the university to do a 
great public service and win considerable 
good will at very small expense, provided 
good judgment is exercised. ‘The then 
President Gates stated the goal concisely 


some years ago: 


The University of Pennsylvania Library... 
accepts . a responsibility for service to the 
community at large and to the student world 
at large. It opens its doors and extends its 
facilities liberally to all those seeking know! 


edge out of books 


New Style 


(Continued from page 62) 


torical library have been confused and in 
terdependent. Scholars have traveled to fat 
countries at great expense in order to read 
books and manuscripts not available at 
home Today the texts, as texts, are being 
made available almost anywhere. But in 
their quality as museum pieces the books 
themselves are not transportable by such 
means. Their prestige value and their text 
value are now clearly separable, with 
marked benefits to the peace of mind of the 
historical librarian. He administers, for 


research purposes, not merely the actual 


books in his own library, not merely such 
microfilm copies as he may have secured 
from other collections, but potentially all 
the pertinent texts in the public libraries of 
the world. He administers, for museum 
purposes, as many fine books, illustrated 
manuscripts, artistic bindings and other 
rarities as he is able to assemble in his own 
institution, where persons of education and 
discernment may admire and enjoy them. 
In a society such as ours it would be ven 
turesome to say that either of these purposes 


is more important than the other. 
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By GUY R. LYLE 


Counting Library Holdings 


Mr. Lyle is 
Lil raries 


Louisiana State 


director, 


[ miversity 


| HAVE been asked by the executive secre 
tary of the Association of Research Li 
and Re 


arti le on 


braries and the editor of College 


search Libraries to write a short 


the recently issued report of the A.R.L. 
Committee on the Count of Library Hold 
ngs. Having been myself a member of the 


] 1] 
committee, my remarks can hardly be ex 


pected to be of a critical nature. Perhaps 


what | can most usefully do is to indicate 


the main steps which led up to the recom 
mendations in favor of counting Dy physi il 
volume and to reprint the directions for 


} 


1 1 
making such a count as formulated by the 


committee For the details, the reader ts 
referred to the report itself of which the 


number of copies tor 


lhe method of countir y DV D b] ographi 
Robert B. 


his urticle entitled { 


detail by 
niforn 
Holdings,” published 
n the Library Quarterly for January 1946. 


method which Mr 


stics 


Downs in 


Statistics for Library 


Downs ad 
f the record 


provide sta 


is accurately and expertly kept) that are 


1 1 
more reliaDie for comparative purposes than 
those based on othe methods of counting 


can hardly be questioned ; the danger lies in 


the conclusion that there is a method, or 

iny method, of counting which will make 

t nitort t m statistics of lib iries be 
nd P | +} 

ond certain size, n view of the varia 


+4 , 
tions in library administrative procedures 


con plexity of materials 
research 


and large 
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libraries, it seems probable that no concept 
of uniformity in counting could be more 


than an ideal.’ If this is a correct assump- 
tion then it is an open question whether the 
bibliographical unit method of counting has 


Most 


committed to a count by 


advantages over present methods. 
libraries are now 
physical volume. If a change were made 
to bibliographical unit, a retroactive count 
these libraries and 


would be necessary for 


this would be burdensome and expensive. 
Secondly, the method of counting by biblio- 
graphical unit is much more complicated 
and more frequently calls for decisions by 
professional personnel than either a physical 
volume or piece count, 

These things, among others, were appar- 
ent to the second A.R.L. Committee on the 
Holdings 


January 


which was 
1948 A.k.L. 
Robert 


The new committee’s report, filed on Jan. 


Count of Library 


appointed at the 


meeting on the motion of Downs. 


13, 1949," offered a brief résumé of earlier 


studies and pointed out the obvious but 


apparently overlooked fact that no adequate 


method of counting by physical volume had 


ever been formulated. To correct this 


situation the committee prepared a state 


ment of the method of counting by physical 


Appendix I).* After careful 


volume , see 


study of both systems it recommendeéd its 


preference for the physical count because 


M Dow: . appe have reached tl 
minut A.R.I eeting 
M ; t: “Ms how hairman of tl 
( statist : € ad 
xzht unit ¥ yssil at t ad w be 
Benjamin I Pow la Da Ru f Hirse 
t Logs ind Guy R ¢ 
Minute ft : ¢ t f A.R.I Ja 
Appendix IV, 1 ff 
* Anne oa e end f 
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of its widespread use, simplicity and inex 
pensive administration. Since the ratio 
between the number of physical volumes 
and the number of titles in a library is to 
some extent indicative of the research char 
acter of a library, the committee recom- 
mended that university and large research 
libraries should also keep a count of ac 
quisitions by title. 

In preparing its report the committee 
borrowed heavily from the work of the 
earlier A.R.L. Committee headed by Mr. 
Downs. Some of the specific instructions 
worked out by the Downs’ committee were 
incorporated into the statement on counting 
by physical volume which is appended. 
he chairman of the A.C.R.L. Committee 
on Statistics and the Chief of the Library 
Service Division were invited to criticize 
the report and portions of their letters are 
reproduced in Appendix II. At the March 
1949 meeting of the A.R.L. a vote was 
taken on the two methods of counting with 
the result that 12 members favored count 
ing by bibliographical unit and 29 by physi 
cal volume. On the basis ot this vote and 


the discussion which followed, it seems 


probable that a few large libraries will con- 


tinue to count their holdings and current 
acquisitions as they have always done, al- 
though a clear-cut majority appear to favor 
the method of counting by physical volume. 
‘Those who count by physical volume should 
use as a guide the instructions for counting 
set forth in Appendix I, those who count 
by bibliographical unit should follow the in 
structions set forth by Mr. Downs in the 
article previously noted. In reporting sta 
tistics, each library should designate which 
method it follows. 

Although the committee has been dis 
charged, it is my feeling (and, here, I can 
not speak for the Committee) that the 
method of counting by physical volume will 
continue to be widely used in this country 
and that an effort should be made to im 
prove and standardize the committee's state 
ment. Thus, in the immediate future, I am 
more eager than ever for ideas and criti 
cisms by letter of the method outlined in 
Appendix I. Criticism should be specifi 
and, when possible, accompanied by careful 
ly worded substitute provisions for the sec 


tions where it is felt that revision is needed. 


Appendix | 


Outline of a Method of Counting by Physical Volume 


Definition of a Volum 
A volume is defined as any printed or 
otherwise reproduced work, bound between 


} 


two covers or su table tor Deng so bound 


i hat to Count 


Only materials intended to form part of the 


collection should be in 


library's permanent 
cluded 


other ephemera should be excluded 


Temporary groups of material and 


All volumes cataloged or made fully avail 
ible for use and intended for permanent ad 
dition to the collection should be included in 


the count. Thus all material which can be 


readily identified and located for use by cata 


loging, classification, finding-lists, checked 
bibliography, or a combination of these 
would be countéd 


methods, except such 


ephemera as noted above 


How and What to Count in the Total V ol 
ume Count 

1. Count each volume as one 

2. When two or more volumes are bound 
together, count the resulting unit as one For 
example, two, five, or a dozen pamphlets bound 
together between covers would count as one 


volume 
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3.° Serials should not be counted until they A manuscript is defined as the smallest inde 


are bound in regular library binding or pre pendent, self-contained unit in a collection. 
f pared tor use by tying parts between board This may be a volume such as a ledger, scrap- 
covers, placing parts in pamphlet boxes, et book, or a letter press copy book; an individual 
Count the latter in volumes as you would if letter or one sheet or a dozen sheets, etc. The 
they were bound in regular library binding physical characteristic of the manuscript de 
Serials awaiting regular library binding (e.g cides whether it is one item or several items. 
latest volume of Atlantic or an older volume b. Micro-reproductions. Count microfilm 
awaiting completion before binding) should _ by reel, strip or other physical form. Count 
not be nted photostats and photoprints by piece. (If the 

A serial is defined as a “publication issued latter are bound in a volume or volumes, count 
ns essive parts, usually at regular inter by volume and include in the total volume 
vais il sa rule ntended to be continued count. ) 
ndefinitely A.L.A c. Slides. Count individually. 

4. For nparisons of subject holdings d. Maps. Count unbound maps individu 
statistics t mes shelved n professional ally (C ount atlases and other bound collec 
school libraries, e.g., law, engineering, medi tions of maps by volume and include in the 

ne, agriculture, business and journalism, et total volume count. ) 
should be issued separately, as well as be in e. Motion picture film. Count by reel. 
luded in the total volume count f. Sound recordings. Count by physical 

5. All libraries ofhciall part of an insti unit, e.g., cylinder, single-faced record, double 
tution should be in led in its statistics of faced record, or spool of wire. 
holdings, re é t location r adminis g Prints. Woodcuts, lithographs, engray 
trative control ngs, etc. Count individually. (If prints come 
H Ww ( " Cy na porttolio with title page, count each port 
‘ folio as a volume and include in the total vol 

i ume count 

Se] te statist should be ma — ned for h. Music. Count by volume with exception 
eh. t mate t these sta that 1 score—a spec ific composition Ww ith 
? r Fr LI fi. f i 


- multiple playing parts should be counted as one 
* unt except in instances which are note = Volume regardless of how it is kept. Count 
nstruction and method books as other books 
ind include in the total volume count. ) 


Broadsides and posters. Count individu 
Other special categories of library ma 


terials, e.g., architectural drawings. Count in 


1 
dividu ally 


Appendix II 


Excerpts from Letters 


Fy Ralph M.D ( » f being counted The original definition may 
Librar Off f Educat Fel lead to confusion nevertheless 

W not the phrase “suit e for being 2. Can some compromise be reached be 
: in n the Definition need some mod tween “3” and “alternate 3”° of Appendix I? 
ternate 3” is epted? For ex Original 3 seems too loose and the alternate 

é ve l 0 rigid. For example, serials placed loosely 
F nsidere s being suitable for n pamphlet boxes are certainly liable to loss 

bindin f er efinitior volume ind damage and hence are rather nonperma 
t ternate simply elin nent in condition. On the other hand, it is pos 

c ( tl tion trom sible that serials may be too fragile or other 
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wise unsuitable for binding, yet are amply 


protected in containers which have tapes or 
other forms of fasteners 

3. The recommendation (Appendix I, No 
5) that the holdings of all libraries officially 
a part of the institution be included in the 
total volume count is a good one, but some 
provision should be made for differentiating 
such libraries when they have their own budg 
ets and their own stafts, separate and distinct 
Orher 


wise, university administrators will not have 


from the general university library 


a comparable basis for estim iting expenditure 
ratio, per student figures, et 

4. In the matter of the definitions in Ap 
pendix I, we wonder if the “one sheet or a 
dozen sheets” part of (a 


be sharpened up somewhat he archivist 


manuscripts could 


may know how to interpret this part, but the 
layman may be puzzled by it. (e) Motion 
picture filn Our Visual Education Section 
questions the use of reel” as i satistactory 
unit tor counting The specialists suggest a 
counting by prints bex iuse reel is not a 
definite measure They suggest that eventu 
ally librarians may wish to break down their 
film holdings by: 8mm, 16mm, and 35mn 
For the physical aspects involved in storage 
the inflammable and the noninflammable 
character of the films is important, although 
it may not be so for the research librarian 
Qur visual education specialists also ask 
why “filmstr ps are not specified tor a count 
as they form as important a medium as 
slides As you probably know, “filmstrip 
is the term now being standardized by the 


trade and includes strip films and film slides 


Nm 


/ 


normally on 35mm film, and five feet in 
length. 


From G. Flint Purdy, Chairman, A.C.RI 
Committee on Statistics, Feb. 26, 1049 


Che method proposed in Appendix | 
seems to me to be ibout as tar as we can go 
at the moment in establishing a stand 


practicable means of measuring the contents 
of libraries. My personal preference is for 
Item 3 as approved by the majority of your 


Committee, rather than for the alternative 


' , 
bind all per odicals 


suggestion We act sally 
which we keep but if we kept them in pan 
phlet boxes, for example, they would still con 
stitute a part of our libr iry resources ind 
would be av ul ible through per odik il n lexes 
and abstracting journals 


| should like to see the St 





ment of microfilm resources refined some 


what. Why could this not be done by using 


feet or frames as the unit rather than pieces 


I find the proposal with respect to counting 


music somewhat ambiguous though I have 
no doubt that those more familiar with mus 


literature would not. 


There remains some lo t however 
oncerning the desirability of attempting to 
distinguish between materials ntended te 


form part of the library's permanent colle 


tion ind those not so intended What is 
wrong with counting them when added and 
deducting them when withdrawn? This 
viates the necessity of a crystal bal n pre 
ting what is to be permanent, and also 
simplifies the instructions to those doing the 


actual count ng 
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/ Notes from the A.C.R.L. Office 


A’: GH THE present executive secretary The committee setup of A.C.R.L. does not 
. . reen wv 





» his duties as a freshman seem, at first glan e, to be complicated or 
n October, he has the firm intention of run bulky. The list which lies before me as these 
ling a page of comment for A.C.R.L. men notes are written of an early morning in Grand 
ers in each issue ot Col and Research Li Rapids shows 15 committees plus representa- 
r Similar ymmunications may be _ tion on a small number of joint committees. 
iced, trom time to time n the 4.L.4. Bul This is, however, somewhat deceptive. There 
fin or mimeograt hed and le d directly ire seven sections: Agricultural Libraries 
Bulletin is the only publication which College Libraries, Engineering School Librar 
the entire membershy Use of the es, Junior College Libraries, Reference Li 
Bu seems ! ited nm preference to a Drarians L braries of Teac her Training 
sey é g h is costl It is hoped Institutions, and University Libraries, each 
t near ill member f th iSsociation ot which has its own committees 
ve nce to see C.R.L., even though they Che committee organization is a perplexing 
t s ribe Your secretary hopes to matter and one on which comment and advice 
h most of the membership fairly regularly from the membership is very much needed. It 
these twe nels e plan is un s obviously desirable to have a broad base ot 
rthodox, ar to criticism. Comment participation by members. Everyone who is 
\ re requested will ng to work should have a job to do and 
As the work was tlined the president not on any W.P.A. leaf-raking basis. Great 
ently, t re three principa ities of things can be accomplished both for the asso 
the executive secretat ition and for the individual, whose mind can 
He expecte to cooperate with the be sharpened and outlook and experience 
American Librat Association in forwarding broadened. Recognition will come for work 
eneral interest to the library pro ibly done In short, the more committees, 
fession includir ollege and reference rar the better 
: neans the most On the other hand a lack of contact be 
t » e share tween the office and these committees is h ghly 
f the é vorking da There are a few indesirable It mav often be a case of the 
} tine i s skimming the n l of left hand knoweth not what the right doeth 
ther VISION nd keeping posted on A.L.A to put it mildly. Duplication of effort, frustra 
leve ment I he A. L.A receives quite a tion. and ill-considered ventures are certain 
\ tations to be represented ofhcially at to ensue to some degree Not too long ago 
res nt f igurations ofr ther llege your executive secretary himself was guilty ot 
remonies. In nitiating a study by a local group in Pennsyl 
st c elegates are select trom nearby vania which partly duplicated work being done 
t : } t discussions, A.L.A. staff on a regional as well as a national scale (not 
neeting t : r miscellaneou tivities inder A.C.R.L.!) 
Ke ortion of the working da It therefore seems very important to keep 
2 he exe try ecretary s the full-time n close touch with the committee activity of 
fieer of the tion, is expected to see the sections and, so far as humanly possible, 
that chairmer re prompted to point con with that of the state, regional, and local 
ttee re t e made nd orts of groups working on college and reference prob 
tor . pertormed on time and lems If nothing else, this office can pertorm 
re t Constitutior his is a i useful function as a clearinghouse for groups, 
tair ree t ' ne which could be very A.C.R.L. or not, which are concerned with 
me cor ng were the office not blessed wit] college and research library matters 
xtraordis levote un ompetent It is hoped that the years ahead will see 
tive ecretary i curb on the number of standing committees 


=~ 
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and a multiplication of short term, ad ho 
committees, each of which will have a short, 
specific job to do and a promise of automatic 
release when a report is submitted. Library 
techniques and services very seldom require 
the constant vigilance of standing committees, 
perpetuated, sometimes nearly idle, year after 
year. Any organization, of course, must have 
officers and program, nominating, and member- 
ship committees. Beyond these and possibly 
other functional activities the advantages of 
ad hoc committees are strongly urged \ 
small group can acc omplish w“ onders im im 
vestigating and reporting ina short time Ww hen 
it is clear the job is finished at the moment 
the report is submitted. The glory will be no 
whit diminished. 

Obviously there are many other duties en 
tailed in being the salaried secretary of this 
or any other organization. 

3. The executive secretary is expected to 
function as an “expert” on college and re 
searc h libr ary tec hniques and operations in 
general. The quotation marks are used ad 
visedly because obviously no one, certainly not 
the present incumbent, is qualified to speak 
with authority on all problems affecting the 
professional activity of the membership. On 
the other hand there are many aspects of li 
brary work on which he is in a position to give 
information and sound advice. Some inquiries 
are answered directly either on the basis of 
personal experience or information in the 


A.C.R.L. files 


tion of personal experience is sought in the 


Generally speaking, confirma 


files 

The former executive secretary built up a 
small documentary collection on library prob 
This is very useful. More 
It is an 


easy thing to run off an extra carbon of a re 


lems and practices 
librarians should contribute to this. 
port, and send it in. If the subject matter is 
not of interest at Headquarters, it will be 
destroyed. Please report even though nothing 
radically different is involved in your new ren 
tal library, classification and pay plan, annual 
report circulation system, or policy in grant 
ing borrowing privileges. This information 


Material 


benefit may accrue to another library from 


can often be useful to others 


knowing that this and that place do the same 
thing. In your secretary's experience policies 
have been sold to university administrations by 
listing certain other libraries with similar 


polic ?s 
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In many cases your executive secretary wil] 


pass along requests for information and coun- 
sel to other members more qualified to speak 
He is, for example, singularly ignorant of 
microfilm equipment and techniques, and any 
one writing on that subject will get only a 
polite acknowledgment from the office Stating 
among other things, that the request is being 
forwarded to someone else (possibly Carru 
thers, Fussler, or Tate), who knows the field 

As requested, the office is prepared to back 
individual librarians in selling programs, pay 
scales, professional recognition, etc., to reluc 
tant higher authority. In many cases it may 
help to have a supporting letter from the asso 
ciation when promoting a program 

There is every indication of a need for closer 
contact between the membership and the Home 
Office. 


ure desirable but have definite limits Ex 


Traveling and personal appearance 


change of information and correspondence 


must bear the brunt of this responsibility 
* . > 


( ollege an 1 Research Libraries } is less 


than 2000 subscribers and shows a modest 


deficit annually This will be considerably 


larger for the current vear because of the | irge 


tenth anniversary issue, unless advertising pays 


ead While the dollar 


return per advertisement cost 1s open to arg 


more in the months al 


j 
ment, there is definite evidence ot good will 


| 


on the part of those who do advertise is mn 


the case of the drug store which takes a page 


ad in a college vearbook Some ot the na 


tionally-known business houses doing six and 


seven figure business with college ind univer 


sity libraries do not advertise, and librarians 


might mention this in considering orders with 
h 


| 
iny such companies They should be inter 


h and development in the 


brary field, and a share in the cost seems not 


ested in researc 


1 
in unreason ib e request 


This office receives occasional letters fron 
librarians seeking new positions and from li 
braries look ng tor 
pl cement work is done 


, 
ipplicants No formal 
by your secretary but 
he does welcome such letters and does what 


he can in each instance In gener il, the office 
is notified only of the higher positions ranging 


n salary ibove S500 


{rthur T. Hamlin 
{. RJ FE xe utive Secretary 
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Progress Report of the A.C.R.L. 


Committee on Preparation 


and Qualification 


I’ rHE period of time between the last 
report of this committee ( Feb. 2, 1949) 


and this, there has been relatively little di 


rect committee work on our long range ob 


As previously indicated, there are divert 


gent ideas among the members of the com 


mittee concerning the best way to uncove! 


concrete standards for the preparation and 


qualifications of college, university and ret 


erence librarians. Some members of the com 


their 


ink 


Kozun 
Miss 


sonal investiga 


mittee have erecte to cover spec 
le Questionnaire n ethod 


\uller Anderson 


11 } 
Murray will s ipplement per 


plik, Ch ipman 


tions with a questionnaire; and others 
Ch st Dalt ! ()rne will proceed with 
personal investigations without question 
naires. At present three members (Kozum 


plik, Anderson and Chapman 


report some 


progress ofr the q iestionnaires. Possibly 
some results may be available for the Mid 
winter meetir 

lhe fields of study for each member of 
the ommiuittec I e deen estal | shed accord 
ng to the following pattern: Katherine An 
derson publ c library reference personnel ; 
Edward A. Chapman, technical school li 
brary personnel; Robert W. Christ, ref 
erence pe ne Mary H. Clay, junior 
college administrative personnel; Willian 
Koz imf| lik technical processes personnel ; 
Robert MM illes idministrative leve person 
nel; Florence Murray, comparative study of 
JANUARY, 195 


Canadian personnel versus United States 
personnel in all fields studied by other mem- 
bers of the committee; Jerrold Orne, top 
level administrators only. 

It has occurred to me that now that Col- 
lege and Research Libraries is 10 years old, 
it might be one of the aims of our committee 
to produce a round-robin of papers on out 
assignment to bring up to date the sym- 
posium “Essentials in the Training of Uni- 
Librarians,” 


versity published in the first 


issue of the quarterly. Our summary of 
the current situation might be utilized in a 
1950 issue of the quarterly. 

One positive contribution of the commit- 
tee lies in its representation at important 
meetings where education for -librarianship 
theme. The committee was repre 
sented at the Princeton Conference by Jack 
Dalton and Jerrold Orne. We 


fairly well represented at the regional meet 


will be 


ings by our members, and they are expected 
to report significant trends to the chairman, 
who in turn informs the entire committee. 
Che committee has also been represented in 
actual training for librarianship programs 
by R. W. Christ, who taught this summer 
at Florida State Library School, and Jer 
rold Orne, who taught at the University of 
Illinois 


The committee serves and will continue to 


Library School summer session. 


serve as the collective ear-to-the-ground in 


its field for A.C.R.L. so long as it is deemed 
Jerrold Orne, 


useful. chairman. 


~ 





Personnel 


~Orwin Rush, executive secretary of 
N the Association of College and Refer 
ence Libraries, resigned on Oct. 1, 1949 to ac 
cept the librarianship of the University of 
Mr. Rush was the first full-time 


representative of A.C.R.L., and during his 30 


Wyoming. 


month term he made the position and the of 





N. Orwin Rush 


hice in Chicago indispensable to members of 
the association He has represented us at 
meetings of librarians and at conferences of 
as place 


other scholarly groups, has served 


ment ofhcer, initiated projects, and has estab 
lished his office as a clearing house for infor 
mation of interest to librarians of college and 
research institutions 


4.C.R.L 


have been numerous, and Orwin Rush, in a 


The opportunities for service to 
friendly and effective manner, has taken ad 
vantage of these favorable circumstances as 


often as his schedule permitted. Since 1946 
membership in the association has increased 
trom 2400 to 4400 The executive secretary 
has kept these members well informed about 
the association, has been active in increasing 
their number, and in extending the subscrip 
tion list and advertising program of College 
and Research Libraries. 
become the right arm of the president 


tors and section officers of A.C.R.L 


Moreover, he has 
direc 


Mr. Rush was born in Sapulpa, Okla., in 
1907. He A.B. 
Friends University in 1931, and Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Library Sci- 


received an degree from 
Library 
University in 
1942 to 
1944 he was supervisor of stacks of the New 
York Public Library, and from 1934 to 1936 
was assistant in charge ot the main reading 
room. He Colby 
from 1936 to 1945, and of Clark University 


ence degrees from Columbia 


1932 and 1940, respectively. From 


was librarian of College 
from 1945 until his appointment as A.C.R.L. 
Secretary. He was president of the Maine 
Library Association from 1939 to 1941. His 
broad professional interests are apparent in 
his published books and articles in the areas 
of bibliography, printing and librarianship in 
general 

Mr. Rush has 
Tot 2 
dation the association's office at A.L.A 
He takes with him to Laramie the 


good wishes of the association, and a back 


made many friends for 
and has established on a solid foun- 
head 


quarters. 


ground of experience which augurs well for 
the University of Wyoming Library.—Benja 


min FE. Powell. 
FTER four years as head of the Service 
Division ot the l niversity of Pennsy! 
vania Library, Philadelphia, Arthur T. Ham 


lin has resigned to become executive secretary 
of the Association ot- College and Reference 
Libraries. 

Mr. Hamlin 
Mass., on Feb. 8, 19132 
Harvard in 


who was born in Haverhill 
received his B.A 
1934 and his B.S. from 

School of Library Sci 


from 
Columbia University 
ence in 19%9 

He was a student assistant in the Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, for three years, 
ind after graduation joined the regular staff 
of the Order Department. Mr. Hamlin was 
Poetry Room for two years, 


After graduation 


curator of the 
before going to Columbia. 
as assistant, Economics De 
at the New 


there, he served 
partment and Information Desk 
York Public 


sistant-at-large in the University of Pennsy] 


Library for*one year and as as 


vania Library from 1940 to 1942. 
Early in 1942 Mr. Hamlin joined the Office 
of Naval 


Intelligence as a research analyst 
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ind 
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tid 








ind remained with the vilian Navy in 
various ipacities during the war vears He 
now hol is t comin ssion n the Arr 1) reserve 

Mr. Hamlin was recalled to the University 
of Pennsylv inia | Drary nm 1945 to serve as 
head of its Service Division The subsequent 
tour years in the reorganization program oft 
the University of Pennsylvania Library pro 
vided impie op] tunit tor his imagination 
vision, and road understanding of service 
functions 

Mr Hamlin ; ha rman of the (¢ ollege 
nd University Group of the Philadelphia 
hapter of S.L.A In addition, he has been 
ictive in local 1K ilt educ ition work He was 
ne t the rig | planners of the Junt 
Ph i¢ pn is Adult S hool ind i director 
vet na atte thre va t/ if dD 


HARLES I EONARD KATz was appo nted | 
.: brarian of Lincoln University on July 
1, 1949. He came to his post from Franklin 
Resear h and De 


le accepted 


Institute Laboratories for 


' 
velopment where tron 1947 until 


Ns new position he was research engineer en 


gaged in the writing of technical reports 
During the period 1943 through June 1947 
he was technical ed tor in the Army Ordnance 
Research and Development Service, Editorial 
Bran h 

Mr. Katz has ls had n experience in 


He was a general 


assistant in the Temple University Library 
from 1925 to 1931, and for a five-year period 
was assistant librarian in the general library 
Education 


From 1936 to 1943 he was chief of the ref 


and librarian of the Library. 
For a time he 
libraries of Institute 
Coupled with his library 


erence department at Temple. 
worked in the Drexel 
and Girard College. 
experience is teaching experience in Philadel 
library training 


high schools and the 


classes of Temple University. 


phia 
From 1940 un 
til 1943 he was director of the Summer Li 
brary School at Temple. 

Mr. Katz holds bachelor’s and master’s de 
trom University, and his li 


grees Temple 


brary 


school training was received at Drexel 
Institute and Columbia University. 

He has 
a good background in university library 
At Temple, 


an important part on the planning 


assumed his position at Lincoln 
with 
idministration and organization. 
he played 
committee for the Sullivan Memorial Library 
building, and in organizing the materials in 


the library after its completion. 





Charles Leonard Katz 


His work in the Ordnance Ofhce 


consisted of research, writing, illustrating and 
(1) the 


Army 


publishing three types of public ations: 
catalog. of standard ordnance items, (2) the 
history of ordnance department research and 
development during World War II, and (3) 
preparation of training manuals and booklets 


on the most recent developments in tactical 
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usage of new weapons. 


him into contact with many research institu- 


tions, university research groups, and 


navy, and air force research laboratories 


His work brought 


army, 


Mr. Katz will be of considerable help in 
the development of the library 


program at 
Lincoln University, which has an expanding 
program in arts and sciences.—M.F.T. 


Appointments 


Edward 


County 


Charles Butler 
Kanawha Public Charles 
town, W.Va., has been appointed librarian of 


Library, 


West Virginia University at Morgantown. 
William Keitt has 


pointed law librarian of the Library of Con 


Lawrence been ap 


gress. Charles S$. Lobingier has been named 
honorary consultant in modern civil law. 

John Emmett Burke has been appointed li 
brarian of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. 

Thomas V. Reiners, head of the 
technical processes department of the Cardinal 
at Manhattan College, New 
York, has been appointed assistant librarian at 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


librarian of the Minne 


tormer 
Hayes Library 


Boston College 
Russell F. Barnes, 
sota Historical 
the James Jerome Hill Reference Library, St. 
Paul, on October 1. 
Harry Dewey, formerly head cataloger at 


the John Crerar Library, Chicago, has been 


Society, became librarian of 


uppointed head of technical processes, South 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale. 
Howard H. Lapham has been appointed as 
librarian and chief public service 
West 
at Morgantown 
Margaret J. Hort left the library of Rus 
sell Sage College, Troy, N.Y., to become | 


brarian of the Philadelphia Seminary of the 


sistant 


librarian of the Virginia University 


Library 


Lutheran Church. 
R. Malcolm Sills 


Massachusetts State College, Fort Devens, is 


formerly librarian of 


now librarian of Fenn College in Cleveland 
Dorothy B. 
brarian of 
Mass., 
Kenneth S$ formerly reference li 
brarian of Sampson College, Sampson, N.‘ 
School of 


Hammell became reference li 
Smith College, Northampton 
on October 1 
Barnes 
became librarian of the Business 
and Public 
sity, Ithaca 

Janet Doe 
York Academy of 


librarian to succeed Dr 


Administration at Cornell Univer 
N.Y 
assistant librarian of the New 


Medicine 
Archibald 


on July I 


has been named 
Malloch 


who has recently retired 


librarian of the 


Leslie I. Poste is head of the Department 
of Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

De Lafayette Reid, 
the University of Illinois branch at Galesburg, 


formerly librarian of 
is now assistant director of the University of 
Kansas Library, Lawrence. 

Mrs. Regina Barrington, librarian of the 
Wichita, Kan., in 
1946-47, has returned to the library, replacing 
Mrs. Matilda Looney. 


Lewis M. Ice, formerly librarian of Samp 


Friends University in 


son College, Sampson, N.Y., is now librarian 
of the University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport 
Conn. 

Martin J. Feerick 


University of 


joined the staff of the 
Knoxville 


Tennessee Library 

as law librarian on October 1. 
Charles A. Bropliy, Jr., 

the V.A. library service in Ohio, is now cir 


New 


assistant chief for 


culation librarian at the University of 
Mexico in Albuquerque 
Mrs. Mary F. 


department of the University of Illinois Li 


Tomlinson, of the catalog 


brary, has been appointed head cataloger of 
the U. of I. Chicago Undergraduate Library 
Mrs. Helen Brown Schmidt, assistant editor 


of the A.L.A. 


nhions librarian. 


Booklist, has become acquis! 


Roger P. Bristol has been appointed head 


cataloger for the Peabody Institute Library 
in Baltimore. 
Amelia H. Trippe is now head of circula 


tion of the Palmer Library, Connecticut Col 
lege, New London. 

Gertrude Wulfekoetter of the Huntington 
Marino, 


librarian at 


Library, San Calif., has been ap 


pointed reference Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Ore. 


Allen R. Stowell, who has been in the par 


ish ministry since 1933, has been named li 
brarian of Southwestern College, Winfield 
Kan 

Mrs. Pamela Quiers, formerly librarian of 


the lodine Educational Bureau of the Chilean 
York, has 


pointed to the new position of curator of the 


been ap 


Nitrate Company, New 
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Libraries of the University of Vermont. as librarian of the Education Library, and 


Bernice E. Headings i 


Alderson-Broadus Colle 
Joseph Yenish bra 


is now librarian of the Mrs. Lucille West as librarian of the Eckhart 


re, Philippi, W.Va Library. 


rian of the Pollock Victor H. Hardendorff is now circulation 


Graduate Library, Yeshiva University, New librarian of the Howard-Tilton Memorial 
York, has gone to Temple University, Phila Library of Tulane University. 
delphia, as librarian of Community College Mrs. Gwendolyn M. Bedford has been ap 
Douglas W. Bryant, assistant librarian of pointed associate professor of library service 
the | versity <« California at Berkeley, is at the Drexel Institute School of Library 
m leave t absence ft serve as director ot science 
service in the American Embassy in Lois B. Payson, librarian of the Montana 
London State College, has been named assistant to 
Jean As! ‘ n of Indiana Un the director of the University of Wyoming 
versity, has been appointed law librarian and Library. 
ese ssistant the law school of the Dan M. King has left the Reference Depart 
University of ¢ Other Chicago ap ment of the New York Public Library to be 
yintments in Edward L. Sheppard as come librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
f the Swift I Hilmar Sieving Society in St. Paul. 
Retirements 
Mrs. Kat e E. Bowden, librarian of Mary E. Martin, librarian of the Alabama 
\ { ersity, Val Ind., since Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, from 1918 to 
927 ‘ ‘ the staff since 1913 1949, has retired to her home at Easley, $.¢ 
yecan emeritus in September Effie A. Keith, who has been special con 
W Potte Lewis n at the sultant in cataloging for the Northwestern 
Pennsylvania State College since 1931, retiréd University Libraries at Evanston for the past 
vith « t k on August 3! two years, has now retired. 
Necrology 
B e Watson structor in the depart Edith Thomas, chief extension librarian of 
nent of se e ot the East Texas the University of Michigan Library for many 
State Te é ( since 48, died on vears, died in Chelsea, Mich., on June 4. 
Septe f B g Ala Miss Vendla Wahlin, librarian of Bethany Col 
W eveloping the new lege, Lindsborg, Kan., since 1944, died on 
the college August 2 after an illness of several months. 
Foreign Libraries 
On MM 19, Dr. Josef Bick retired Netherlands, on Jan. 31, 1949, to accept a 
er Kt the Od6csterrichische Na professorship of economic history at Rotter 
t ek Vier He was succeeded dam He was succeeded by D. Grosheide, 
1) Josef S$ vi vas in the formerly a conservator at the University of 
Unit Stat t winter an uttended the Utrecht Library. 
1949 A.L.A t nference Dr. Isak Collijn, for many years librarian 
Dr. R () nerly director of of the Swedish Royal Library in Stockholm, 
the St { ts thek it died on Mar. 28, 1949. Dr. Collijn listed 
I kfurt e-M ed n Nov 13 umong the many honors he had received in his 
48, at the age of 7 lifetime an honorary foreign corresponding 
Dr. J. H. Kernkamy signed as director membership in the Grolier Club.—Lawrence 8. 
ft { t f Utrecht Library, the Thompson 
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News from the Field 


Luther H. 


Miscellany Congress, announced in August 


Evans, Librarian of 
that in compliance with a recom 
mendation of the Joint Committee of Con 
gress on the Library, the Library was can 
the 
prizes and the making of awards 
beth Sprague Coolidge Medal for 


celing all arrangements tor giving of 
The Eliza 
“eminent 
services to chamber music,” three awards 
made in connection with the annual national 
exhibition of prints, and the Bollingen Prize 
in Poetry were discontinued by the decision. 
It was the Bollingen Prize that achieved such 
extensive publicity when it was awarded to 
Ezra Pound for his Pisan Cantos. 

The Journal of Southern Research, a 


scientific periodical covering activities in the 


new 


South's research laboratories, was mentioned 


in an earlier issue of this column. During the 
summer the Southern Association of Science 
and Industry adopted this new periodical as 
its official publication. The Journal will fur 
nish members with a long-needed medium for 
recording their work. It is also expected to 
keep 
abreast of current technical developments 
The Southwest Research 
tified us that the Special Libraries Association 


make it easier tor businessmen to 


Institute has no 


is sponsoring a project which will attempt to 
compile a directory of translators of technical 
and scientific materials. The directory is be 
ing compiled at San Antonio but there will be 
located 


These centers 


approximately seven other centers 


throughout the United States. 
will serve their part ular geogr phic al areas 
peoples or firms 


by collecting addresses of 


who are capable of providing translations 


from foreign languages The aim is to col 
lect, not only the names of translators compe 
tent in the more common foreign languages 
but also the names of those who are conver 
sant with the less common languages, such as 
Readers of College 


and Research Libraries are asked to forward 


Hungarian and Finnish 


the names and addresses of competent trans 
Wayne A. Kalenich 


Southwest Research 


research li 
Institute 


lators to 
brarian, San 
Antonio 6, Tex 


The Unesco Book Coupon scheme has been 


enlarged to include Egypt and Holland. The 
scheme permits people in “soft” currency 
80 


countries to buy books and periodicals from 
“hard” currency countries simply through the 
purchase, in their own currency, of | nesco 


Book Coupons. 
both as book buyer and book supplier 


Egypt has joined the scheme 
The 
Egyptian Government has designated the Ad 
ministration of General Culture of the Min 
istry of Education in Cairo as the agency re 
for the 
All Egyptian booksellers will now 
their publications 
the 

The Stichting Grafisch 
N.Z. Voorburgwal 58-60 


appointed § as 


sponsible sale of coupons in Egypt 
accept book 
coupons im payment tor 
The Netherlands have 


book suppliers only 


joined scheme as 
Export Centrum, 
Amsterdam-C the 
to receive orders for all publications 
the Netherlands by 

These latest additions bring 


has been 
agency 
bought from 


book 


the total number of countries benefiting trom 


means of 


coupons. 


the Unesco Book Coupon scheme to nine 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, Hungary 
India, and the United Kingdom (all book 
buyers and book suppliers) and the Nether 
lands, Switzerland, and the U.S.A book 
suppliers only). 

The private papers of 
Acquisitions, Gifts, James Boswell, the 
Collections yreatest collection of 

English literary manu 
scripts of the eighteenth century, have been 


Yale 


of this vast collection of journals 


acquired by University. The purchase 


letters, and 


other materials was made possible by a gift 
to Yale from the Old Dominion Foundation 
established by Paul Mellon, class of 1929 
and by arrangement with McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., for exclusive rights to pub 


lish 


series of volumes which will 


through Whittlesey House, the extensive 
result from the 
editing of the papers by leading scholars. 
These papers of Samuel Johnson's biogra 
olonel 
1914 


ind 


pher were bought from Lieutenant ( 
Ralph H. Isham of New York, class of 
who has spent nearly 25 years in locating 
acquiring this unique collection. During this 
period, Colonel Isham brought the p 
the attics 


ind i 


ipers to 
gether from their hiding places in 
and outbuildings of an Irish castle Scot 
tish h id 


known for 


mansion, where they remained un 


more than a century 
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The manuscripts, written on rag paper and 


still miraculously fresh, will not be immedi 
ately available to scholars since it will be 
necessary first to sort and arrange the thou 
sands of items 


The extraordinarily intimate story of Bos 





, 
well and poraries will ultimately 


be made available to the general public as 


rapidly as ireful editing and _ publishing 
permit 

] he lection Ss exper ted to vie ld books ot 
a widely diverse sort, some containing Bos 
well’s own private journals, some the sup 
pressed passages in his previously published 
work, some his correspondence with the great 
higures of his re in others of varied char 
acter Each volume will be pu lished sepa 
rately as soon as the work of preparation is 
completed and it is hoped that the first volume 
will be ready for puDlication in 1950 Che 
tremendous scope ot the collection is indicated 
by the fact that its publication is expected 
eventually to comprise some 40 or 50 volumes 

The Boswell collection is considered to be 
yoth in size and import ¢, one of the eat 
est ever assempbied ind one of the most sig 
nificant acquisitions b university library in 
ecent times It ntains well over 4000 
tems, many of them hundreds of pages in 
ength, relating in Boswell’s hand his associa 
tions with the greatest men of his age ind 
his adventures in the riot s nderworld of 
the time 

The origin nanuscript ot he« e Dre 
se s / / T ca Vas icquire 
by the Universit f Pennsylvania Library 

w the summer. This ieportent aceuis 

tion torms t of irge lection of Dre 
é nan pts ar respondence obtained 
y the University | trom the th $ 
‘ \ Ar g othe tstanding items in 
the ection e the n scripts of two early 
novels, 7/ Geeniu nd T) Titan, as well 
is letters written to Mr. Dreiser by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and other prominent 
political an literar ngures These recent 
acquisitions supplement the espondence 
in scripts Ww h the University of 
Pennsylvar Li ecelve t Nir 
D Pise vtore his death n 45 

Northwesterr I uversity l \ ecently 
eceive the Vate lection f Ralpl B 
torme president t the B lington Railro d 
| ection ft nbers sé ne 240% ve imes 
ind represents the working libra fa rail 


JANI 


vitally interested in the early 


and development of railroads. Con- 


road man 
history 
collection is rich in material 
dealing with the exploration, development and 
building of the West. 
narratives, maps and society publications make 


up the bulk thereof. 


sequently the 


Early travels, personal 


During a recent house cleaning at Wash- 
in St. Louis, Dayton C. 
Canaday uncovered a relatively rare newspa- 
This 
United States, published by 
New York and Philadelphia 
early years of American 
The file is ‘dated April 14, 1790 
The Gazette was 
first published in New York in April 1789. 
It had the backing of the Federalists, since 
Fenno had stated that the paper's purpose 
sentiments of 


ington University 


per volume. single volume is the 


Gazette of the 


John 


during the 


Fenno in 
inde- 
pendence. 
through April 27, 1791. 


was to disseminate favorable 
the federal Constitution and the administra- 
Hamilton 


contributor, writing many letters on current 


tion. Alexander was a frequent 


political topics under various pseudonyms. 


Opposition papers, such as the Aurora and 
Freneau’s National Gazette, were established 
by the Jeffersonians, and Hamilton’s protégé 


at times, forced into undignified contro- 


was, 
versies. The Gazette was a small three col 
umn folio printed on a sheet 17” by 21”. 
Its circulation never exceeded 1400, one 
fourth of which was gratis. Fenno, hard 


pressed by creditors in 1793, appealed to 
Hamilton for aid. Apparently 
forthcoming and the Gazette continued publi- 
Philadelphia in the 
His son, John 
Ward Fenno, carried on the paper until 1800 


sold it. A 


country 


$2000 was 


cation Fenno died in 


yellow fever epidemic of 1798. 
libraries 


when he number of 


throughout the are listed as having 
scattered numbers of this historic newspaper, 
but few libraries possess complete volumes. 

In September the Naval Historical Foun 
dation deposited its large collection of naval 
historical papers and documents in the Library 
of Congress, Manuscripts Division. The Na 
val Historical Foundation, since its organiza- 
tion in 1926, has been collecting through 
gift, purchase and loan, documents concerning 
the history of the United States Navy. These 
papers,’ primarily, are composed of private 
files of naval officers, including personal cor 
respondence with their families, friends and 
journals of cruises, 


other naval pe rsonnel, 


files of orders, papers written in various naval 


81 





subjects, addresses and other writings. These 
personal papers complement the official re 
ports on the same subjects. The entire col 
lection, which is being constantly enlarged 
contains approximately 50,000 documents and 
hundreds of journals, log books and letter 
books. The Library of Congress is beginning 
work on a descriptive inventory which will 
make the Naval Historical Foundation col 
lection available to researchers. 


: The nation’s 
Committees, Conferences, most extensive 
Curricula program of in 
ternational if 
fairs studies has been introduced at Columbia 
University, with the opening of the new Eu 
ropean and East Asian Institutes for gradu 
ate area stuaies With these new study cen 
ters and the Russian Institute, established in 
1946 through the aid of a $250,000 grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, Columbia 
will offer intensive study and research projects 
on the three vital world areas. Closely allied 
with the three institutes is the Graduate 
School of International Affairs, under the 
direction of Professor Schuyler Wallace 
This school was established in 1946 and last 
year graduated its first group of specialists 
with the new degree of Master of Inter 


national Affairs 


The Library of Congress 
Publications has issued an extremely use 
ful analytical and selective 
guide to the more important newspapers and 
periodicals of 25 European countries. En 
titled The F uropean Press Today, the study 
was prepared by Harry J. Krould, chief of 
the Library's European Affairs Division, in 
response to requests from government ofh 
cials, institutions of research and higher learn 


Each publica 


tion is described in a short evaluative an 


ing, and individual scholars 


notation, which indicates its political orienta 
tion, affiliation and constituency Copies ot 
The European Press Today may be purchased 
from the Card Division, the Library of Con 
gress, Washington 2s, D.¢ tor $1.00 per 
copy. 

The first issue of the Selective Checklist of 
Prints and Photographs recently cataloged 
and made available for reference has been 
published by the Library of Congress. This 
publication is the first in a projected series 


of guides to the contents of the unparalleled 


collections of the Library's Prints and Photo 
graphs Division. Over two and a half mil 
lion pictures —original prints, historical photo 
graphs, albums and reproductions of all kinds 

have been assembled by the Library during 
the last 100 years. The new checklist is de 
signed to inform interested persons concern 
ing the availability of groups of pictures 
particularly photographs, as they are cur 
Checklists will be 


issued several times a year The first con 


rently prepared for use. 


tains more than 400 descriptive entries or 
lots of pictures and may be obtained upon 
request from the Prints and Photographs 
Division, the Library of Congress, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, is 
the author of “Bibliography by Cooperation 
in the Bulletin of the Medical Library Asso 
ciation, July 1949 

Chester Kerr is the author of 4 Report on 
American University Presses (Association of 
American University Presses, 1949) Dhis 
volume is based on a survey by the American 
Council of Learned Societies with a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation The re 
port considers such aspects of university 
presses as the types of public itions issued 
relations with the university and the scholar 
organization and personnel of presses, selec 
tion of material for publication, production 
cooperation 


distribution, records, support 


among presses, and development of new 
presses. An appendix by Henry M. Silver 
describes New Te hniques oft ope ilized 


Publishing.’ 
The New York State s hool of In lustr il 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, has 


begun publication of a series of research 


pamphlets to be issued by the school Union 
Security and the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
Buffalo Area,” by Horace I 
[raining in New York State Industries 
by John M. Brophy “Apprenticeship in 
Western New York State,” by Edward B 
Van Dusen; and “Welfare Collective Bar 


gaining in Action,” by Morris Sackman are 


Sheldon 


now available free of charge to New York 
State residents. On requests for more than 
five copies or for out-of-state orders a charge 
of 15¢ per copy is required to cover costs 
The Use of Television by the Public Li 
brary is the title of a pamphlet published 
jointly by the Library Public Relations Coun 
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American Library Association. It 


cil and the 


is a transcript of the proceedings of a meet 


ng held in Town Hall, New York, and repre 


sents one of the first discussions on the sub 
ect. Copies may be obtained at $1.00 apiece 
ncluding postage, from the Publishing De 
partment, American Library Association, 50 


E. Huron St., Chicago 11, II 


The following issues of English magazines 





lost en route to the United States during the 
war are now available in lithoprint form at 
the prices noted below hey are considered 
entirely satisfactory for binding purposes. 
Address. orders to the Serials Committee 
American Library Association, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14, Minn 
Electrician Pric 
12 no. 3309, Oct. 31, 1941 > .§9 
\ 17, MO. 33z11, Nov. 14, 1941 46 
\ 29, no. 33600, Oct. 23, 1942 2.15 
IPI J ily-December 1943 29 
v 32, IPI, Jan.-June 1944 27 
} fnigntty 
No. o11. November 1942 27 
No. 916, Ay 943 2.14 
& ien Chron 
v 3, no. 2929, Feb 43 2.77 
Jou is ntihc Instruments 
v. 2 10. 2, Febr ry 1943 5 
\ . 1 td Nation 
v. 21, no. $25, Mar. 15. 104 ~~ 
4 609, Oct. 24, 1942 1s 
\ Son 62s. Fel 1942 8 
. 
5. n ( \l 7 43 41 
Pun i 
s. Oct 42 20 
204, no. $2 be 42 2.00 
Round Tal 
\ IPI. De ve 42 SO 
Har 4 Bauer, director of the Univer 
sit t Washington Libraries, is the author of 
I Sleuthin in the ishington Alun 
nus, Summe 949. The University of Wash 
neton I raries have ssuce l ige 
eaflet which lee hes the work li 
raries 
The 1948 ilation of the Canadian In 
Tex the 4 inad in counterpart of the Read 


JANUARY, 1950 


ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, was pul 

Inde x 
a project of the Canadian Library Association, 
indexes 64 Canadian periodicals, 12 of which 


lished in September. The Canadian 


Publication is 
The Jn 


dex also includes pamphlet material and mov 


are in the French language. 
monthly, September through June. 
ing pictures produced in Canada. The sub 
scription rate outside Canada is $25.00. All 
inquiries should be directed to: The Canadian 


Index, Central Chambers, 46 Elgin St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Boston University has issued the Chenery 


Library News, 


(v.1, no.1, September 


a mimeographed publication 
1949) 
information about the facilities, collections and 


which contains 


work of the Library. 
Duke 


Student's 


Library has published a 


Guide to the 


University 
General Library. 
lhis 15-page pocket-size manual describes the 
building, the usual and special services, and 
the library regulations. 

hree campaign speeches, analyzed by the 
editor with “polled” results are included in 
the latest annual collection, Representative 
{merican Speeches: 1948-1949 ($1.75. H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York 52). The speakers 
are Harry S. Truman, 7 
T 


and Henry A. Wallace. 


manner of delivery and especially the editor's 


> 
‘_homas E. Dewey, 


‘heir speeches, their 


unalyses should be useful reading for future 
candidates. The editor and compiler is Dr. 
A. Craig Baird. 
each speech, Dr. Baird first presents the time, 
and background. He 


the manner of delivery, the struc- 


In his analysis that precedes 


place, occasion then 
d scusses 


content and purpose of the speech and 
A brief biographical 


ture 
the audience reaction. 
sketch is 


imulated index lists all speakers and speech 


included for each speaker and a 
titles that have appeared in the 12 volumes. 
During August, Marshall Field announced 
that Patterson’s American Educational Dire: 
tory, a 45-year old nationally recognized list 


had 


Educational 


ne of schools and educators been ac 


quired by Field Enterprises, Inc 
Division. The directory was formerly owned 
by Homer L. Patterson 
Chicago. H. R. Lissack, 
of Britannica Films, has been named to head 
Address all inquiries 
to Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Divi 
sion, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIl 
The Fallon Law Book Company, Inc., 149 
New York 6, published 4 


and published in 


formerly in charge 


the new organization. 


Broadway 





Law 
Deutsch, on 


Dictionary, English-Espanol-F rancais 
October 15. The 


Lawrence Deems Egbert is 


volume Is 
priced at $15.00. 
the author. 

The Third Princeton Conference, a report 
of the meeting of the Cooperative Commit 
tee on Library Building Plans, held at Prince 
April 4, 1949, has The 
proceedings are available from Dr. S. A. M« 


ton, been issued 
( ooperative Committee on 
Cornell 


at $2.50 


Carthy, Secretary 
Library Building Plans, University 
Library, Ithaca, N.Y 


A mimeographed publication of interest to 
graf I 


a COpY. 


librarians is Employee Personnel Practices in 
Colleges and Universities, a survey completed 


under the sponsorship of the College and 
University Personnel Association, in the spring 
of 1949. 


classification of 


Among the topics reported on are 
personnel, wage policy and 
pay plan, benefits and conditions of employ 


ment, im-service§ transactions recruitment 
placement, testing, professional nonfaculty re 
search personnel, and miscellaneous personnel 
Boynton S. Kaiser, University of 
Berkeley directed the 


T eac hers in the 


practices. 

California, survey 
who 
difhculty in 


relate 


Soc! al sciences may 


experienced finding 


that 


have some 


would clearly current 
textbook 


blication now being 


materials 


events to economnK theory may be 


interested in a monthly pu 


issued by Economic Service Agency of Wash 
ington, D.C This bulletin, titled Topic of 
the Month, features one major topic each 


month and discusses it, in layman's language 


from the economist’s point of view. Group 


when the in 


difterent ad 


discounts are available, even 


dividual copies are mailed to 


dresses, and complimentary copies are made 


ivailable to mstructors Requests tor copies 


should be sent to Economic Service Agency 
1603 K. St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

J. Gormly Miller, librarian, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela 
tions, Cornell University, is the compiler of a 
list of “Recent Publications” in the October 


1949 issue of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Revieu 

Gene Midget is the author and illustrator 
of a mimeographed publication, 4 Fable with 
a Moral, issued by the Wagner College Li 
Staten N.Y Phe booklet 


Island 
student may be helped in 


brary 
desc ribes how i 
learning to use the library 


The U.S Bureau 


of Labor Statistics has released a preliminary 


Department of Labor 
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Statement on 


“Salaries and Working Condi 
Accord 


library em 


tions of Library Employees, 1949.” 


ing to the release, “salaries of 
ployees in the United States average $2575 a 
The 
$3050; the nonprofessional, $1975. 


both for 


year.” average professional salary is 
Highest 
professional and 


salaries, nonpro 


tessional workers, were reported in the bor 
der states including the District of Colum 


bia, where a large proportion of all library 
employees work for the federal government 
the Ore 
has compiled a list of the 
clerks of the Oregon 
Legislative Assembly. Entitled Members of 
the I State of 1860-1040 
the list 


name index to the published house and sen 


George B. Sanders, secretary of 
gon State Archives 
members and chief 
gislature Oregon 


was designed to serve as a general 


ate journals. The pamphlet is free to citi 
zens of Oregon and single copies are free t 


libraries and historical societies For sale 
to other individuals or groups outside of Ore 
gon tor 31.00 per copy 

Mrs. W. W. Campbell and J. A 
are compilers of 4 Bibliography of Graduati 
Masters Theses 


College Petersburg 


Hulbert 


issued by the Virginia State 
The work covers the 
years 1937-1949. 

Know Your Library is the title of 
to the use and enjoyment of the Library of 
the University of California, Los Angeles.’ 

Paths and By-Paths in Inland Marine in 
surance, by Harold $ New York 
Advocate Press, 1949) is a reterence 


source on matters rel iting to this ph ise of in 


i guide 


Daynard 
useful 
surance Forms are included in the appen 
dices 

ASLIB, 52 Bloomsbury St 
W.C.L., has issued Guides to 
(No. 1 


London 
of In 
The Pa 
per Industry; No. 2, Agriculture and Allied 
Interests; and No. 3, Beverag Food 
Jerrold Orne, director of libraries, Wash 
compiler of The 
Lanquage of the Foreign Book Trade {h 
Terms and Phrases 
American Library Association, 1949, 
While Dr. Orne does not claim that 
the list is complete, there is no question that 


Sources 


’ J 
formation in Great Britain 
res and 


ington University, is the 


breviations (Chicago, 
price 
$2.25). 


most of the found in the 


it covers terms 
publications of book dealers of the following 
nationalities: French, German, Italian, Portu 


Spanish, Dano-Norwegian, Dutch and 


guese 
Swedish. The compiler is anxious to have 
the comments of users so that a more com 
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plete work will be achieved in the future 


The volume is a useful addition to our tools 
tor acquisitions work 

The Harvard Library Bulletin, for Au 
tumn 1949, contains The Importance of 
Rare Books and 
Library wv William A 
Future ot Libraries in Academi 
by Donald Coney, Newton | 
Harvie Rranscomb 


The Friends of Libraries Committee of the 


Ame! n Library Associ 


Manuscripts in a University 
Jackson, and “The 
Institutions 


McKeon und 


ition 





surve f Friends groups in ollege 
in niversity es (Questionn llres were 
sent t this past spring and summer 

Lil rians who have not yet sent in their 
eplies re I 1 to do so as soon as poss ble 

If you have a public library Friends group 
ind have not received 1 questionnaire t may 
¢ tain omn iicating with ( atherine 


J. Butler, librarian and superintendent, Car- 
negie Library of Homestead, 510 Tenth Ave- 
nue Munhall, Pa 

If you have a college or university Friends 
group and have not received a questionnaire, 
write to H. G. Bousfield, chief 
Brooklyn College Library, Bedford Ave. and 
Ave. H, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

Howard F. McGaw, formerly librarian at 
Ohio University Library and now a graduate 
student at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
is making a study of the marginal 


librarian, 


versity 
punched card system in college and university 
libraries. He would like to hear from any 
kind of marginal punched 
of those 


library using any 
with the 
which he has already had 


Please address Mr. McGaw 
sog W. 12I1st St., New 


card system exception 
libraries with 
orrespondence 
it 401 Bancroft Hall 


York 27, N.Y 


“Upon First Looking into John Cook Wyllie’s The Need” 
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Review Articles 


Library Education 


Issues in Library Education. A Report of the 
Conference on Library Education, Prince 
ton University, December 11th and 12th 
1948. Edited by Harold Lancour. Coun 
cil of National Library Associations, 1949, 
74p. $2.00. 

The Task and Training of Librarians. .. . 
By Ernest J. Reece. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1949, 86p. $1.75. 

It is not inappropriate that these two pub 
lications be considered at the same time, for 
in some respects they have a good deal in 
common Ihe first has to do exclusively with 
six major questions pertaining more or less 
closely to education for librarianship, while 
the second is largely devoted to a considera 
tion of the same field from the point of view 
of personnel qualifications. Both report the 
consensus of informal and unofficial groups of 
experts. Both deal, specifically, with ques 
tions of recruiting, preparation for special li 
brarians and undergraduate library education 
This, however, is about as far as the similarity 
between the two works goes. 

The Princeton Conference brought to 
gether 36 persons (15 from library schools 
eight university libr irians, five public librari 


uns, three special librarians and five others) 


to discuss: (1) organized interest in library 
education; (2) recruitment: 3) accredita 
tion; (4) specialistic training; (5) classifica 


tion and certification; and (6) placement It 
was the belief of those sponsoring the con 
ference, initiated in the first instance by the 
Council of National Library Associations, that 
conferences had 


previous discussion and 


largely ignored these subjects A disclaimer 
to this belief might readily be entered For 
j 


instance, Wheeler considered recruiting and 


organized stimulation of education for li 
brarianship in some detail; the B.E.L. held 
a conference in November 1947 on recruiting 
as noted on p. 23 of the present report) ; 
and the Berkeley Conference on Education 
for Librarianship considered specialization and 
certification. But this is a minor criticism. 

To provide each of the conferees with a 
common background ind starting point tor 
the dis« ussions, summaries of current opinion 


and fact regarding each of the subjects were 


prepared and distributed prior to the con 
terence. The discussions were recorded ver 
batim and /ssues in Library Education con 
stitutes an edited version of these summaries 
and the discussions. These latter provide an 
interesting, frequently thought-provoking and 
often verbatim report of the opinion and be 
lief of an important group of librarians on 
some of the major problems facing educa 
tion for the profession. Not a great deal will 
be found here which has not already been 
said or implied in one way or another in 
our protessional literature—but, as most of 
us have come to realize, the chief value of 
conferences usually lies not so much in the 
new facts brought to light as in the oppor 
tunity tor a meeting of minds and an inter 
change of opinion. And certainly the recom 
mendations unanimously adopted are ones 
with which few informed persons are likely to 
disagree and are ones of which the profes 
sion should take heed. They are: 

‘(1) It is recommended that there be es 
tablished a joint committee on education for 
librarianship, for mutual exchange of in 
formation between library schools and vari 
ous professional groups This was a useful 
recommendation which has since been put into 
effect through the creation of the Joint Com 
mittee on Education for Librarianship 


AALS 


Newsletter become a liaison organ for dis 


2) It is recommended that the 


semination of intormation on education tor 
librarianship to all groups and institutions 
concerned. It is suggested further that the 
Newsletter be expanded in scope be issued at 
regular intervals, and its facilities be made 
available to the proposed joint committee 
(Another apparently worthwhile suggestion 
provided funds for expansion of the News 
letter can be secured and provided it can be 
much more widely disseminated than at pres 
ent.) 

3) The Conference recognizes that re 
cruitment is a profession-wide responsibility. 
It endorses the efforts of the Joint Com 
mittee on Library Work as a Career to obtain 
funds tor a long range program of recruiting 
for librarianship. 

(4) It is recommended that the Board ot 
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Education for Librarianship serve as the ofh 


ial accrediting body for library educational 


institutions of all types and at all levels, and 


that it take into consideration the interests of 
specialized library groups by adding suitable 
consultants to its n embersh p 


5 It is recommended that the Board of 
issume 

I present pe 
iod, when extensive library school curricular 


] 1 
revisions are ft ik ng place ind new schools ire 


being established, to advise and guide in pro 
grams of training, and to insure sound educa 
tional development Recommendations 4 and 
5s, while not ! res} t new ideas, are 
ert eat | tance n ew of the 
present \ et ot ? exper entation in li 
yar scl i 
f t is recommended that if and when 
1 point mn ttee on ¢€ tion tor librarian 
ship is appointed thorough survey be made 
w ti YY ttee to determine the most de 
1} 
rable ¢ tion preparation tor special hl 
Ss, to serve $ o e to library schools 
n ve ng | ims of t ning 
7 It is recommended that the Board ot 
Ed tor for Libr nshit undertake i 
stud tf the several types of undergraduate 
brary ¢ lu ition nm order to discover the 
ob fives of the V us programs to find 
where ths ‘ ng the gene i scheme ot 
t tion n | vy ti nt mto state 
ertil itio ns 
S Re l ng t ) tance oT 
the work of the B« of | on tor | 
ition t t 4 | f National I Drary 
Associatons e urged to seek adequate finan 
al sur t f e Board uctivities [his 
virt eite ot one oft Wheele rs re 
nmendations n ve in hope, produce the 
results which have so far been lacking 
) n consideration of the tact that pro 
fess ni 1 ¢ t nto se¢ pl icement pro 
y f t s, it recommended 
that the Amer n Library Association aid in 
the ectablicl ‘ f an agen for the pl Ace 
ment <« ) 5 the expense to be borne 
she imterecate irtie 
ns t sf ‘ » was not able to be 
present at the nference can judge, Mr. Lan 
0 S ne n excellent piece of W rk n 
what t ve Deen a fheult job of sum 
marizing, recom l ng ind putting into read 
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positive 


able and logical form a large amount of ma- 
terial. 

Over the years we have been indebted to 
the Melvil Dewey 
of Library Service, Columbia University, for 
thoughtful 
writings in the field of education for librarian- 
ship. This latest study by Mr. Reece is no 
respects. It is, to 


Professor (now emeritus) 


a number of forward-looking 


disappointment in these 
quote the title page, “A report of a field inves- 
tigation carried out in February to May 1947, 
to assist with curricular problems then pend- 
ing before the Dean and Faculty at the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University.” 
The inquiry sought to.secure expert opinion 
on two fundamental and related questions: 

1) what libraries do not do that they prob- 
could do; and (2) the re- 


spects in which professional library personnel 


} 


ably should and 


uppear to be inadequate, or, positively, the 
skills 


needed by librarians, if the fullest potentiali- 


knowledge, attributes and attitudes 
ties of libraries are to be realized. 

The tec hnique employed was that of the 
interview. Some 200 persons, chiefly employers 
und supervisors of libraries, were consulted. 
Che 83 principal interviewees, listed in an ap- 
pendix, may be classified roughly as follows: 


public librarians, 27; university librarians, 14; 


special librarians, 11; school librarians, 7; col- 
lege librarians, library school and state library 
5 each; education, 3; children’s li- 
(Many of 
these brought colleagues into the discussions, 
between 


personnel 
brarian, 1; and miscellaneous, §. 


which accounts for the difference 
the 83 and 200 figures.) 

The answers which Mr. Reece’s respond- 
ents have provided to the first of the two 
questions noted above, namely, what are the 
specific unexploited lines and areas of library 


effort possible and desirable now and for the 


next quarter of a century, can be given in 
summary without, it is hoped, doing injustice 

her to the investigator or to those who 
expressed opinions to him. So far as the li 
braries of educational institutions are con- 
a major lack and potentiality is held 
to be the proper establishment of the teaching 
of the use of books Closely 


issociated with this curricular-related activity 


( erned 


and libraries. 
are library opportunities for noncurricular tu- 
toring through, and guidance in connection 

books and kinds. The 
primary thought here is that the librarian 
shall become much more of a teacher than he 


with, reading of all 
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has been and that teaching, rather than mak 
ing collections available and providing ma 
terial, would become the librarian’s central 
function. 

The scholarly and research library is capa 
ble of going much further than it has so far 
gone in discovering, assembling and interpret- 
ing needed materials, in organizing data, and 
in teaming “these activities with the study 
being done on a subject by scholars and spe 
cialists” (p. 10). 

Public libraries are held typically to “have 
been little more than cooperative enterprises 
for pooling and spreading the book supply 
in a community” (p. 13); they must go much 
than they 
stimulating use, in undertaking new forms of 
the whole 
supplying the materials for enlightened public 


Multi 


plication of branches and stations, house-to 


further have so far gone in 


service, in serving population, in 


opinion on social and political issues 


house service, into-the-home delivery, 
discussion classes, traveling librarian-teachers, 
counseling about books, intensive exploitation 
uv. nonbook media, and more system and less 
improvisation in library operation are called 
tor. 

Having suggested in broad terms what li 
braries might or should do that they now do 
inadequately or not at all, the next question 
is, what must be the qualifications of library 


Are skills, 


now generally 


personnel ? knowledge and at 


tributes not possessed by li 
brarians required ? 

Needed, and to a large extent now lacking 
librarians 


books, 


graduates to 


generally are 
that 
effectual 


processes 


imong power to 


evaluate “training could enable 


bring about changes 


in cataloging and its associated 
(p. 20); ability to discover the actual wants 


of inquirers, to locate material precisely, to 


detect, diagnose and remedy reading dith 
culties, to organize and direct groups and to 
lead discussions, to speak and write effec 


tively; ability in administration, in public re 


lations, in dealing with higher authority, in 
developing fruitful contacts with elements in 
the community, in coordinating the work of 
the library with that of educational, civic and 
industrial groups; powers of analysis and 
judgment; a capacity for research, and ability 
to view one’s “work in the large and with 
reterence to its meaning and future” (p. 24) 

Required and also largely lacking are a 
direction; knowledge 


sense of purpose and 


of the history, function, achievements, place 
and significance of libraries; knowledge of 
books, both of content and as physical entities; 
knowledge about the backgrounds, interests, 
habits 


edge of administration as a science, and of the 


and motives of readers; and knowl- 
contributory subjects of government, taxation 
and personnel management, as well as of so- 
psychology, education and foreign lan- 


All this 


advice was sought to an 


< iology 


guage adds up in the opinion of 


those whose ‘earnest 


and widespread conviction that greater knowl- 
edge, of kinds that have so far been slightly 


represented either in library schools or in the 


total preparation, ts required by the person 
nel of libraries” (p. 33). 


In addition to all this it is felt that li 


brarians definitely need and are generally 


more or less lacking in the warm human 


touch, good mental endowment, a passion for 


knowledge, judgment, self-assurance, alert 


ness, imagination, initiative, protessional sense 


and obligation, emotional stability, physical 


fitness, patience, perseverence, energy, en 


thusiasm industry, courtesy and good appear 


ance. 
’ 


Probably most people would agree that most 


these many qualifi itions are 


if not all, li 


if not all, of 
desirable possessions for most 
reasonable however, to 

How 
any profession does any one of us know who 
ill of 


recruit iny con 


brarians. It seems 


some questions many people in 
possesses in high degree them? Can 
any protession expect to 
persons who are such 


If not 


siderable number of 


complete paragons? what are the 


most added needed qualifications for what 
kinds of library work? And, finally—as Mr 
Reece himself notes—can we really expect 


to attract large numbers of outstanding 


recruits so long as salaries are relatively low, 


provision tor leaves and retirement are poor 


the work done even by 


libraries is dull und 


and much of profes 


sionals in many routine 
in nature?’ 


The 


principally 


balance of the study is concerned 
that might be 


“What can be 


The proposals and sugges 


disc ussion 


with 


summed up in the question 


done about it?” 


main 


were something of a dis 


tions in these pages, although in the 


entirely defensible 


appointment to the reviewer, chiefly because 


they were so largely in terms of broad gen 


eralities. It is maintained that “as concerns 


skills, knowledge, and even personal attributes 
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the intellectual content of the basic prepara 
tion requires to be increased” (p. 44). Li 
brarianship must and can become a true 
profession and it will do so if preparation for 
t is designed to fit the contributions which 
lie ahead tor libraries. The programs of the 
library schools must pay attention to intellec 


tual skills, they must provide substantial and 





extensive knowledge and they must cultivate 
the ittr butes ind ittitudes needed by li 
brarians as members of a social calling 
These new programs will win for the schools 
1 clear to a position of instruction at 
the graduate level. However, as no one pro 


gram can prepare personnel for all types of 


work, “the professional library schools would 





he turning at last to the single task of 
preparing the iblest libr irians possible” (p 
49) How is it to be brought about espe 
ally f the duration of the library school 
progran ontinues to be approxim itely one 
academic year, as is assumed ? 

Consideration is given to the desirability 
of establishing the “traditional ibrary school 
progran somewhere at the undergraduate 
level but is is not surprising—no new argu 
ments either pro or con are advanced. More 
mportant, how this program specificalls 
fers, at its present Dest, Trom what ts need 
$s not made lear 

It is suggested that improved library school 
programs w ll be likely to attract more able 
recruits and that our major difficulty in un 
jue proportior of mid 1] ng iverage persons 
Ww ll be solve the \ Th s seems debat ible 
wain, unless conditions of employment and 
work in libraries approximate those of the 
other t fessions A h vnhich p riansh p 
ogically competes for personnel 

No new means are proposed tor the sele 
on of st ents t it s urged that t ose t 
vices now ! re o les regul use 
examinatior t en records ts of ap 
prove ylleve iterviews ntell gence ind 
the sorts t test n counsetin ind pl in 
ung betore ollege graduatior be extended 
an ny c 

\ fin short nhapter suggests if there 
T t r he ot ree lines more or less 
losely par illeling that of bra inship tor 
example reterence and information work of 
nonlibrarvy note rence centers such s the 
Fore gn Policy Asso ition the Public Ad 
ministration Cle ng house, economic and 
opinion surveying agencies the International 
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Child Labor Committee—which the library 
schools should take into account in scrutiniz- 
ing their programs. The thought here is that 
a single program of preparation might be 
designed for the two groups of positions at 
once, that the usefulness of library schools 
would be extenced, that pers:as not inter- 
ested exclusively in libraries might be at- 
tracted to these schools and that the gradu- 
ate would have a wider range of employment 
opportunity than at present. 

Comments on this idea which come quickly 
to mind are that, while reference and in- 
formation centers of various kinds undoubted- 
ly have something in common with libraries, 
the tremendous variety of the former would 
probably make it exceedingly difficult to de- 
sign a program which would be useful and 
satisfactory to many and at the same time 
to librarianship. We seem to be having sufh 
cient difficulty as it is in planning for our 
own profession alone. Further, our library 
school graduates today, granted an appropri- 
ate subject background, frequently do find 


employment in nonlibrary enterprises such as 
publishing, adult education, newspapers and 
the like, and more no doubt could if they 
wished to. Finally, for at least so long as the 
present shortage of librarians continues, we do 
not need to seek additional employment op- 
portunities for library school graduates. 

A general criticism which may be fairly 
made of this study is that it almost never 
gives us a quantitative expression of the 
words “many,” 


opinions advanced. The 


some,” “a few,” “several” and their like 
appear frequently, but such words give us 
very little idea concerning the preponderance 
Obviously, all of the 


qualifications, suggestions and so on reported 


1f opinion expressed. 


are not held to be equally valuable or in 
Which ones are so held by half 
or three quarters or all of the respondents? 
Which 


which of secondary importance by a ‘clear 


dispensable. 
are believed to be of primary and 
majority of those interviewed? <A_ study 
based on the interview technique may prop 
erly be expected to provide answers to these 
kinds of questions, but such answers are 
largely lacking here. 

A doubt now and then occurred to the re 
viewer as to how closely familiar some of 
the respondents were with the current pro 
grams and graduates of the best library 
Without for one moment denying 


SC hools 
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the validity, for instance, of the statements 
on personnel qualifications needed and their 
all too frequent lack, it is suggested that the 
total implication may be a little darker than 
the facts of 1949 warrant. 


A number of ex 
amples might be cited but one will suffice for 
illustration. Professional sense, obligation, 
attitude and general interest are held to be 
too generally 38-39)—and no 


doubt they are in too many librarians. But 


lacking (pp. 


when members of recent library school classes 
hold 100 per cent membership in the A.L.A 
and a state library association; when num 
bers of them, at their own expense, attend 
conterences and visit libraries; w“ hen even as 
newcomers to the profession, many are par 
ticipating actively in local, state and national 


committees and other professional activities 


the indictment requires considerable qualifica 
tion. This reviewer does not wish to appear 
to be in the position of defending the status 
quo or of saying that librarianship and educa 
tion for it should not be vastly improved 
It is his observation, however, that improve 
ment and change with respect to recruits tor 
and those admitted to library schools have 
recently been taking place. Full awareness 
ot the change appears not to be reflected In 
The Task and Training of Librarians. 
Nonetheless, as indicated 


of this 


at the beginning 
review, the volume cannot fail to 
stimulate the imagination and thought proc 
esses of anyone interested in the possibilities 
and future of libraries and librarianship 

J. Periam Danton, School of Librarianship 


University of California 


Incunabula 


Fifteenth Century Printed Books at the Uni 
Illinois Cumpiled by C. | 
Faye. Urbana, University of Illinois Press 
1949. 
ship no. 4). 160p 


wersity of 


(Illinois Contributions to Libraran 
$3 00. 

The indefatigable bibliographer and student 
of early printing, C. U. Faye, was well chosen 


for the work of compiling the Illinois list of 


fifteenth century books which now comes to 
take its place among the Hunt New 
berry Morgan and other check lists of in 


cunabula. Mr. Faye has a rare combination 


of linguistic facility, an extensive experience 
in early printed books, and a passion for the 
minutiae of paleotypography which have re 
sulted in not only a well-documented list but 
also a thought-provoking introduction to the 
field. 

The Illinois list numbers some 431 items 
including three designated as sixteenth cen 
tury printing. The arrangement is that of 
Robert Proctor 


the order in which printing was established 


Each country is taken in 


within its borders, with the cities of each 
country in chronologi al order on the same 
principle. Within each city, the presses of 
each city appear in the order of their estab 
lishment, and the publications of each press 
are listed according to the date of publica 
tion, insofar as this is known 

Immediately following the introduction is 
a list of references including the most impor 


tant works useful in the field of incunabula 
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The specific qualities of some of these works 
are recorded in the first pages of the intro 
his list of incunabula is followed 
R 

Reich 


Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen 


duction. 
by a parallel listing of Hain, Copinger 
ling, and the 
drucke with the Illinois numbers The in 


dices include an index of printers 


presses 


publishers and places all in one, and an 
author and title index, with a concordance to 
the Second Census of Stillwell 


It is only just that Illinois, as one of the 


most rapidly growing university libraries of 
the country, should publicize its now con 
siderable holdings of incunabula ind =the 
production of this lis idds_ considerable 


t 
luster to the series of Illinois Contributions 


to Librarianship. This volume contains much 


more than the usual list of early printed 


books In addition to the meticulous deta 
of identification surrounding each entry, Mr 
Faye has incorporated in his introduction 
theme which deserves the attention of al 
amateurs of early printing 

In a “Note on the Cataloging of Incunab 


] 


ula,” the compiler first outlines the develop- 


ment of the now accepted authorities in this 


field, and notes in particular the scope of the 


identification work in each bibliography The 
identifying elements normally include paper 
typography, illustrations, foliation, binding 
Some bibliographies are more reliable for one 


element than others; some provide greater de 


tail, utilizing many identitying elements in 
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yery satistvying measure Because of his pas 


sion for detail and his well-known affection 
for early printing, Mr. Faye’s list itself in 
cludes numerous helpful notes to distinguish 
the Illinois copy of variant editions The 
larger part of this “Note,” however, is devoted 
to a thoughttul consideration of the need for 
more complete identification of the incunab 
ula ind the place of the cataloger In this 
process 

It is the conviction of Mr. Faye, and he 
documents his case, that insufficient work has 


iten resulted in false or, at best, inept list 


ngs of early printed works. His complaints 
ure grouped under two heads, “Authorship” 
ink Identification of Texts Che problem of 


uuthorship has leng been with us, and Mr 


Faye’s complaint on this score is a common 
yrne His contributions here lie chiefly in his 
ndications of a possibly more productive 
method of attack and in references to new 
sources of information His proposals for 
better entification of texts essentially rep 
resent the fusion of some t the i epted 
nethods of paleography with what is funda 
mentally typographical research in a product 
pT yf te led [ lec typo raphy | nder 
his systen n incunabulum should be con 
fronted with an epted modern edition, and 
verification made ot ntent, if not page by 

ge it least nhapters or parts The a 
ept e of the modern established text would 
req ¢ \ Ss greement rut t s the 
feeling f Mr I e that ny lations ke 
the / r Lingu Latin the 
P l ive equate ! eptance 

\ mitte t 4 

poss et yn cis 1 I 
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the internal evidence of the text will have 
to be accepted. 

The delicate point of the proposal is the line 
of demarcation (if one such exists) between 
the potential capabilities of a cataloger and 
those of a literary researcher in establishing 
the identity of a text, or possibly even the 
authenticity of a text. Mr. Faye is emi 
nently well fitted for research work in this 
field, and if all catalogers were equally well 
equipped with languages and his kind of ex 
perience, there might well be no need to draw 
in artificial line. Unfortunately the vast 
majority of our trained catalogers are not at 
all equipped in this fashion, and we cannot 
hope for a very great change in this field. 
There is certainly some possibility, however, 
of improving the identification of incunabula 
by the methods proposed. It was implicit in 
ill previous checklists of incunabula, and it is 
implicit in this list that the field is relatively 
small and a major project covering the whole 


What 


Mr. Faye wants is to have all incunabula posi 


field would still not be inconceivable. 


tively identified and adequately described. I 
um sure he would like to see a crowd of 
catalogers and literary researchers working 
hand in hand at this project, and to see it car 
ried to completion. He has an important 
point at this time, because as time goes on 
our few remaining scholars of his kind are 
Our kind 
of training for librarianship does not take 


disappearing without replacement. 


this work into account, and I fear, as he 
does, that the idea will die. Perhaps here is 
inother test for the versatility of our rapidly 
Perhaps they 


Wash 


proliferating library schools 
Jerrold Orne, 


ington University Libraries, St. Louis. 


will meet this need 


Foundations of the Public Library 


Foundation f the Public Library; The Ori 
f th Publ Library M ment in 


\ England 1629-1855 By Jesse H 
She ( rt L niversit tf Ch ivo 
P 149, WOR >§.00 
With the ntinued t ul social de 
vel nent of tive l nited State t has be 
fitted the 1 brary $ an important so 
er ving he nee < ? nd Vi“ ial 
ommunities to continually develop and 
broaden its horizons The urrent trend 
towar ncreasing regionalization of libraries 


ills for a backward look to the earliest pub 
lic libraries to understand their development 
und growth in “economic and social terms” in 
leading to the present trend 

This book by Professor Shera, of the Grad 
uate Library School, the University of Chi 
ago, is a social history of the Public Library 
Miovement in New England from 1629 to 
i8ss The author Kas done an intensive job 
of reaching back to the earliest New England 
backgrounds of this country’s development to 


show the economic and social milieu up to the 


gI 





point of definite urbanization, fitting into the 
pattern the private and company libraries, the 
town and parish libraries, the social libraries 
and the desire for publicly sponsored educa 
tional facilities. 

The contents of the libraries of the time 
are not dealt with to any great extent, but 
short tables offer comparative bases for noting 
the percentile divisions of the small colle 
A con 


also made of the early develop 


tions into the various book categories 
sideration is 
ment of a form of special library among the 
social libraries which attempted to cater to the 
he aver 


sion to fiction in the above mentioned 


particular interests of its clientele 
collec 
tions also led to the early institution of the 
circulating library 

The author then traces the development of 
the public library through the steps toward mu 
nicipal control, significance of the Boston Pub 


lic Library, the beginnings of state legislation 


to the causal factors in public library develop 


ment. In this last, the effects of economic 


ability, desire of scholarship, historical re. 
search, and the urge for conservation, work 
with the feeling of local pride and the increas 
ingly felt need for universal public education 
the Lyceum movement and vocational needs 
to the end of setting up the first public ]j 
Draries. 
Professor Shera proves his thesis of the 
library as a social agency whose functions are 
only definitely known when the goals of so 
ciety are certain. With its excellent index 
selective bibliography, documents, plates, and 
charts this work is a worthy contribution to 
the University of Chicago Studies in Library 
Science, and one which we can hope will lead 
to an extended historical study of library de 
velopment in conjunction with the country’s 
Harold L. Roth, Brooklyn Publi 


expansion 


Library. 


Business Information 


Sources of Business Information. By Edwin 
lr. Coman Tr New York, Prentice-Hall 
Inc 1949, 1X, 4006p } 


SH..00 to schools 
4.50 
Many efforts have been made to solve the 
bibliographic problem of organizing and list 


ing sources of business information, but this 


|, running 


commentary on the whole range of business 


is the first attempt to offer a critica 


literature It is a courageous undertaking 
As a handbook it should be very useful to stu 
dents in schools of business, and, in some 
ways, to businessmen. It is certainly aimed at 
, 


Whether this double barrelled 


firing will exactly hit either group is a ques 


both groups 


tion that Coman at some time must have 
asked himself The field of business infor 
mation is large, the sources varied and occa 
obscure, and the bibliographic con 


sionally 





} 


y 
trol inadequate opecial liDdrarians are acutely 





conscious of these facts and spenad many 


hours, and collectively a great deal of money 
to organize their resources to fit the particu 
lar business they serve They know, too, that 
piling up references, or otherwise embarrass 
wealth of lit 


ing their employers with the 
erature ingeniously discovered is seldom ap 


preciated Two of the requirements they 
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have found are that the information supplied 
must exactly fit the particular need, and that 
it must be the latest 

To organize all business information for 
convenient use is a hopeless task. Either the 
coverage is broad, perhaps basic in some areas 
and superficial in others, or it is narrow and 
always shifting in time and boundary Most 
bibliogr iphies ot business | erature are 


merely handfuls of the swirling sands of fact 


ind opinion New facts or other theories 
make them vanish in the desert of the super 
seded 

Coman has chosen the broad coverage. In 


limiting his choice of materials to the basic, he 
has avoided the criticism of incompleteness in 
has handled these 
} 


the areas he covers He 


ompetently by careful selection and briet 


critical and descriptive comment Only one 


who has struggled with organizing tor use 


the vast and sometimes ex isperating types of 


business materials can appreciate the extraor 


dinary task he undertook There are some 


important areas, however, and types of in 


formational sources he has neglected For 
example, the geographic factor is only 
slightly touched upon in the section on tor 
eign trade, although it is as important tor 
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domestic as it is tor toreign business Cor 
poration materials are slighted in both the 


section on financial intormation and that on 


accounting The Securities and Exchange 


Commission's useful publi ations also are not 
mentioned Another 


, 
extensively in | 


! 
1egiected source, used 


yuUSINessS S supple mentary con 
tacts, which call for the citation of such aids 


is Who Knows 


ind Ih hat, and for statistics 


the S. B idget Bure uu's Fed: ral Statistical 
Directory In the section on advertising the 
lirectories of advertisers and agencies are not 
mentioned though quite isetul 

In spite of the ire with which the biblic 
graphic information was compiled, there are 
some errors which are hard to understan 
Publi {ffairs Information Service bulletins 
ire reported S$ appearing monthly instead of 


weekly, and the Dun and Bradstreet is listed 
san annual. Surprising omissions are Nys 
trom’s Marketing Handbook, Lasser’s Hand 
book of Cost A unting Methods, the more 
than lo \ eful Directory f Directors 
r the City f N York, Peterson's Har 
l gr / / iL [ , ns the N itio A ssc 
tion of Real Estate Bo s survevs, local real 
estate tlases ind that handbook iset ] tor 
‘ \ vs t Flitcraft Compben \ 
work of proportions as this book must 
ave been long preparation, and for that 
reason the tat ot eartle é tions where 
ter ones hav een published must be due 
to the extreme the ilty of dDeing s th t ill 
entries are to date when the 100K oes to 
res Instan S this sort are the National 
Resear ( oun s Handi k 1942 € tion 
ted mste 1 of the 945 He} cH} n { 
Industry) Ss noted n the sth rather 
than the Orn e¢ tion the Le igue of Nations 
(rene sg n she f the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statist nstead of the present 
gency, the | ted Nations; the 1940 instead 
r the 145 Census of Agr liture is noted on 
page 275; Asple Handbook of Industrial 
R fion te n bot the 104 n 4 
tions © not in the 2 48. edit If 
he te nin ite oT ¢« | if n vere men 
ams n the preface, as it is not, the publi 
tion te r 1949 waul not be so deceptive 
Not as natter of edition but of bringing tl 
ver re to late some reterence sho lave 
een ie ft imy ng n st c t ecent dis 
redit ‘ pol ng, since the technique w ll con 
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tinue to be used in many areas of business. 
It is not clear from the nature of selections 
what audience the book is to reach: for the 
businessman without formal business education 
the sources seem profuse and the reading at 
times discouragingly difficult; for the business- 
man professionally educated many of the books 
may seem too elementary and the reference to 
sources too vague. There is, however, a core 
of useful reference books for either man, and, 
if one or the other is not bewildered by the 
too generous offering, he will use and appre 
ciate that part of the book. Perhaps two 
volumes would have been more convenient— 
one containing recommended reading for the 
mythical “average” businessman, and _ the 
other being a guide to business reference ma- 
terial. School of business students will ap 
preciate this combination of basic reading and 
reference material. On the whole the book 
represents a good step forward in trying to 
] uninitiated to master the various 
information.—WVi alter 
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